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ANSON BURLINGAME, 
THE CHINESE MINISTER PLENIPOTENTIARY. 
Cn 

Tue interest displayed in the remark- 
able mission which this distinguished 
American has undertaken in behalf of 
the Chinese Government is universal ; 
and it would therefore be no slight 
omission did we not present his portrait 
to our widely disseminated readers. 

Mr. Burlingame exhibits temperament- 
ally a combination of the Vital and Men- 
tal, a condition which produces much 
ardor of feeling and unusual sprightli- 
ness of mind. He is harmoniously de- 
veloped in body, the recuperative organs 
furnishing abundant material for the use 
of his mechanical and nervous forces, so 
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PORTRAIT OF ANSON BURLINGAME. 








that his different powers.work with | His social feelings are strong, render- | 
vigor, efficieney, and but little friction. ing him genial and friendly, affectionate 
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and accommodating. The head rises 

high in the moral region, showing con- 
siderable interest in truth, justice, and 
religion, while at the same time he evi- 
dently possesses much pride and staunch- 
ness of character, which serve to strength- 
en and ennoble his manhood. 

He has a sharp and practical intellect ; 
readily appreciates the point and utility 
of whatever is proposed to his judgment, 
and quickly decides on the merits or de- 
merits of questions. He possesses con- 
siderable executive ability by cerebral 
organization, which his sprightly tem- 
perament and positive intellect stimulate 
to active and prompt demonstration. He 
is industrious naturally, and at the same 
time ambitious to accomplish much more 
than what lies within the province of 
mediocrity. A good development of 
Hope inspires much enthusiasm in his 
nature, and renders him sanguine in ex- 
pectation and influential with others. 

Without the abstract philosophical 
profundity of the mere theorist, he pos- 
sesses the practical energy and readiness 
of the utilitarian, and is the man to ap- 
preciate the real character of men and 
things, and adapt substantial means to 
the attainment of valuable ends. 

He should, in fine, be known for his am- 
bition, independence, resolution, prompt- 
ness, cheerfulness, industry, warmth of 
social feeling, practical ability, manliness, 
and integrity. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Hon. Anson Burlingame, Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary from China, was born at New Berlin, 
New York, November 14,1822. While a mere 
child his father moved to the “ Western Re- 
serve,” Ohio, and not long afterward to the 
(then) Territory of Michigan. At the Detroit 
Academy, and at the branch University of 
Michigan established in Detroit, young Bur- 
lingame found good opportunities for intellect- 
ual culture. After completing the collegiate 
course he entered the Law-school of Harvard, 
then enriched by the presence and instruction 
of Judge Story. Having received the Bacca- 
laureate there, he opened an office in Boston 
in company with Mr. Briggs, and commenced 
the practice of law. 

From the first he displayed much interest 
in politics; and soon after he had attached 
himself to the Boston bar, he was sent to the 
Massachusetts Senate, and subsequently was 
elected a member of the State Constitutional 
Convention by the town of Northboro’. 

In 1853, being but thirty-one years old, he was 
elected to represent the district comprising 
Boston and Cambridge in Congress, and served 
in that capacity six years. He early acquired 











prominence for oratorical ability, and, though 
one of the youngest members, exercised no 
little influence in the House of Representatives. 
He did not speak often; but when he did 
rise to address the chair, his language was em- 
phatic and directly to the point. Probably his 
most memorable speech was that made on the 
occasion of the cowardly assault on Charles 
Sumner by Preston 8. Brooks. Smarting un- 
der the wrongs of Massachusetts, he threw 
down the glove to the pro-slavery men of the 
South, and declared himself ready to defend 
freedom of speech and the State he represented 
on any field they might be assailed. Brooks 
sent a challenge. Mr. Burlingame accepted, 
and named a rifle. His father, a pioneer of the 
Daniel Boon type, though a stern old Puritan, 
had taught his son to be a “dead shot.” The 
“ fire-eater” Brooks was probably aware of 
this unpleasant fact, and failed to respond. 
During the exciting political campaigns of 
1856 to 1860 he canvassed the whole country, 
speaking in almost every State, and addressed 
many literary societies on the great topics of 
the day. Mr. Lincoln, shortly after his inau- 
gural, tendered him the mission to Austria. 
Austria refused to receive him, because he was 
instrumental in raising the mission to Sardinia 
from the second to the first class, thus recog- 
nizing that great idea of Count Cavour’s, “ the 
unification of Italy.” This act of Austria 
might have been questioned ; but as the United 
States had a war at home to settle, it was 
thought better to transfer Mr. B. to China, and 
attend to Austria at a more convenient time. 
Mr. Burlingame’s career as Minister to China 
is well known. With Sir Frederick Bruce, 
Mr. Bertheney, now at Washington, Mr. Bal- 
lerzech, the former, and Mr. Viangally, the 
present Russian Minister, he laid the founda- 
tions of the “ co-operative policy” now adopted 
by the chief Treaty Powers, and sustained by 
their present representatives at Pekin. This 
policy substitutes fair diplomatic action for the 
old doctrine of force, guarantees the autonomy 
of China, and proposes co-operation on all ma- 
terial matters in that empire. He made the 


draft of this co-operative policy, which received. 


the assent of his colleagues as an authoritative 
history and exposition of it. He drew up an 
elaborate paper giving a construction of the 
different treaties upon a great number of 
hitherto doubtful points. This received the 
approval of his colleagues. 

He was conspicuous for his opposition to the 
“Concession Doctrine,” under which it was 
proposed by different civilized powers to take 
concessions of land at the Treaty ports, and 
which would have led to the disruption of 
China. Interesting himself in the develop- 
ment of the resources of the Chinese empire, 
Mr. Burlingame prevailed upon that Govern- 
ment to employ an American geologist, who 
has demonstrated the existence of vast coal de- 
posits in the northern districts of China. He 
has been instrumental, also, in furthering the 
cause of education among the Chinese, so that 
a college has been opened. The first grant of 





a submarine telegraph connecting the Treaty 
ports from Canton to Tien Tsin was made to 
Mr. Burlingame; and pursuant to his sugges- 
tion, “ Wheaton’s Elements of International 
Law” have been translated into Chinese at the 
expense of the Imperial Government, and has 
become a national text-book. 

Mr. Burlingame has contributed much to- 
ward aiding mission effort among the “ Celes- 
tials,” where not many years ago no such en- 
terprise found the slightest sympathy, but ra- 
ther malicious opposition. Stations are now 
established on the plains of Mongolia, and are 
doing a good work with encouraging success. 

The most important measure, probably, for 
the advancement of China in the interests of 
civilization, and that which has brought our 
fellow - countryman most conspicuously into 
notice, is the authoritative mission with which 
he is now invested, to represent the Chinese 
Government at the courts of all the Treaty 
Powers. Sir Rutherford Alcock said: “It is 
the greatest compliment ever paid to any man, 
and Mr. Burlingame deserves it.” 

Mr. Burlingame was on the point of visiting 
the thirteen Treaty ports, and then returning 
to the United States. Prince Kung had invi- 
ted him to a farewell banquet, and during the 
ceremonies said: “ Will your Excellency rep- 
resent us officially as well as non-officially at 
the courts of the Treaty Powers?” Mr. Bur- 
lingame, supposing it was a graceful Chinese 
compliment, said that he would represent them 
unofficially as a friend, and the conversation 
passed into other channels. He was very much 
surprised when Mr. Brown, the Chinese secre- 
tary of the English Legation, called on him a 
few days after with a formal proposition from 
the Prince Regent Kung tendering him the 
mission. Mr. Burlingame, after very serious 
consideration and grave consultation with his 
friends, determined to accept it. He instantly 
communicated all the facts to his colleagues. 
They very kindly approved and rejoiced at 
this progressive step taken by China. Prince 
Kung came in solemn state to the United 
States Legation and presented the imperial de- 
cree, which bears date November 26, 1867, and 
is written on heavy yellow parchment, wrap- 
ped in yellow brocade satin, the imperial color, 
and encased in a yellow box. He has given 
him the title of Embassador, and clothed him 
with the most ample powers. 

The following interesting paragraphs, taken 
from a New York paper of June 25th last, are 
well worth a place in our sketch. They serve 
to show that China, after all, is not the slow 
and pent-up nation which she has been so long 
represented to be. 

“Fourteen hundred years ago—it is the re- 
corded evidence of written history—the Bud- 
dhist priests of China, representing a civiliza- 
tion and religion young enough to be aggres- 
sive, and led by missionary zeal, forced their 
way into our continent through its northwest- 
ern gate—Alaska—and explored intelligently 
and with tolerable thoroughness the Pacific 
slope. 
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“This is history, although Mr. Sumner has 
not embodied it in his exhaustive oration. 
Professor Carl Neuman, of Munich, whose 
name accredits all his statements, while in Chi- 
na, where he spent many years in a study of 
Chinese antiquities and bibliography, having 
collected, perhaps, the best China library ex- 
tant, out of that kingdom, found in the year- 
books of the empire this fact well established. 
Those famous volumes have been preserved in 
that conservative country with marvelous care 
and accuracy, second only, perhaps, to that 
with which they were written. This distin- 
guished scholar from these learned the story of 
the wonderful travels of the fifth century. Im- 
pelled by the laudable desire to carry their 
faith to the ends of the world, the priests of 
that day ventured the snows of the north and 
the stormy passage of the Aleutian isles, gain- 
ed our western shore, and penetrated into Mex- 
ico. This was the country which struck them 
with especial admiration, and of which they 
have left flowing and impassioned descriptions, 
They called it the land of Fusung,—fusung be- 
ing the Chinese name for the maguey or Mex- 
ican aloe, the fecund and wondrous tree which 
furnished the indolent and sensuous natives 
with shelter, clothing, and drink. 

“This marvelous episode of history has pass- 
ed out of memory, out of common tradition, 
and had almost been buried in the debris of 
forgotten records,—the pub. docs. of fourteen 
centuries ago. The time had not yet come,— 
the religion of the East was broad enough for 
all the lands. The heart and conscience of the 
world had not been awakened to the duties 
and responsibilities of the common brother- 
hood of race, and the bravery, and devotion, 
and learning of the old Buddhist priests went 
for nothing, or at least served only to point an 
ephemeral tale. 

“The intercourse between continent and 
continent, which the long years have buried in 
oblivion, is to-day strangely renewed. The 
embassy headed by Mr. Burlingame is only an- 
other page of the bewildering romance, grand- 
er than the wildest flights of Oriental fancy, 
that crowds our swiftly advancing decade. 
No one can read the report of the banquet 
just given to the embassy, and the speeches 
made, as related yesterday, without emotions 
of intense intellectual excitement. The whole 
scene is a grand and impressive tribute to our 
advancing civilization. It tells of a latent 
strength in our undeveloped cathoiicity, which 
is working out for us a future we could not 
perhaps now even comprehend. And our 
country leads the van, “ foremost in the files of 
time,” and our radical, aggressive, moving 
party leads the country. Gloria tibi, Domine.” 


* 
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PHRENOLOGY IN THE ScHooL-Room.—A 
teacher in Pennsylvania says: “ During the 
last five years the science of Phrenology has 
been of vast service to me. It has rendered 
the school-room one of the most pleasant of 
places, and its inmates among the happiest of 
persons.” Every earnest teacher who tests 
Phrenology thus, will confirm this testimony. 
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PHRENO-ANTHROPOLOGY. 

Tue possible union of the English Phre- 
nological and Ethnological bodies is now quite 
a@ prominent subject of discussion both in 
London and Edinburgh. In Germany, the 
“modern” ethnologists have pretty generally 
accepted the doctrines of Phrenology ; but still 
“that citadel of bigoted prejudices,” as a 
German ethnologist styled the English ethno- 
logical world, holds out. Dr. Hunt, a member 
of the London Anthropological Society, at the 
last session of that body in 1867, chose to 
attack the phrenological axiom, that “the brain 
is the organ of the mind,” which he designated 
as a “gigantic assumption, because we know 
nothing of mind,” and added: “ We only know 
of mental phenomena in connection with the 
nervous system.” In the course of his remarks 
he also made use of the expression of “the 
bastard science of Phrenology.” His absurd- 
ities have, however, been pretty severely 
refuted by other members of the same body. 
J. W. Jackson, F.A.8.L., the author of several 
works on ethno-phrenological subjects—a long- 
tried, and one of the ablest defenders of 
Phrenology in the United Kingdom—took up 
the subject, and at the annual social meeting 
of the Edinburgh Phrenological Society, on 
the 2ist of October, 1867, delivered a lecture 
from which we extract the following remarks: 

“Tt is one of the most important events in 
the history of Phrenology, that it had thus 
been introduced to the notice of the Anthro- 
pological Society of London. He trusted to 
remove the adverse impression which appeared 
to exist on this subject. He would not, how- 
ever, derange the order of the remarks he 
intended to make on the history and prospects 
of Phrenology. He would proceed to make a 
few observations on the errors of their prede- 
cessors, and on the manner in which their 
deficiencies may be supplemented, and add to 
the list of their discoveries by employment of 
clearer views and renewed energy. First, it 
was to be admitted that from the absolutely 
inductive method in which the several organs 
now constituting the phrenological chart were 
discovered, by a most careful comparison of 
character with cranial contours, extending 
over many hundred individual instances, it 
was almost unavoidable that Gall and his 
immediate followers should be organologists, 
thus exaggerating the importance of particular 
organs, regarded separately, and proportion- 
ately undervaluing the grander outlines of 
cranial contour. In accordance with the 
materialistic spirit of the age in which they 
lived, they assigned too much importance to 
quantity while disregarding quality. They 
continually rang changes on the size of organs 
and volume of brain, while temperament was 
spoken of rather incidentally, till at length it 
came to pass that large heads were regarded 
practically as the test of superior endowment. 
Cerebral development was also regarded as 
almost the sole index of character, and conse- 
quently they underestimated the significance 
of the remaining portions of the organism. 





—— 


They were but imperfectly aware of the im- 
portance of respiration, alimentation, and loco- 
motion to effective cerebration, and hence 
were not sufficiently careful in their observa- 
tions on the chest, the abdomen, and the limbs 
and the extremities. They did not sufficiently 
understand that the organism is a structure 
integer, and not a mere congeries of isolated 
organs and independent functions. These 
errors marked the progress from ignorance to 
knowledge. After a pause of nearly a quarter 
of a century, Phrenology has entered upon its 
second phase of development, and the original 
founders of the science have lost much of their 
hold upon the reverence of the men of the 
present age. It is now necessary to look to 
the future rather than to the past, so as to 
prepare for the demands modern science is 
likely to make upon the professors of Phre- 
nology. It was necessary to cease being only 
cerebral physiologists. Physiognomy must be 
studied, a bipolar relation between head and 
face being admitted, the functional activity of 
the former being often predicable from the 
predominant expression of the latter. Tem- 
perament should be studied in connection with 
anatomy and physiology, to learn their re- 
action on cerebration. The brain must also be 
studied pathologically as to quantity, quality, 
and contour. This would supply a new 
chapter to medical science, supply the physi- 
cian with data hitherto unknown, for estimat- 
ing constitutional tendencies. It was desirable 
to advance from human to comparative Phre- 
nology by a careful comparison of the brains of 
brutes with their known habits and instincts. 
This should extend from the simplest radiate, 
through the mollusca, articulata, and verte- 
brata, up to man. The vertebrata would prob- 
ably be found the most interesting, and among 
these the mammalia, as nearest to man; but 
the lower divisions should not be neglected, 
as in the articulata, for instance, we find the 
ant and the bee, with whom blind instinct 
assumes the form of a high intelligence. In 
such an inquiry it is most important to take 
into consideration the racial diversities of man, 
and by a careful comparison of these different 
types to endeavor to ascertain the conditions 
which determine their respective places in the 
scale of rational being. In this phrenologists 
would be aided by a study of those grander 
divisions of the nearly allied mammalia, termed 
by Prof. Owen Lyncephala (small brain), such 
as kangaroo ; Lissencephala (smooth brain), such 
as sloth; Gyrencephala (convoluted brain), such 
as the ape, lion, dog, elephant—approaching 
so nearly, yet differing so from the Archence- 
phala (governing brain), whereof the only exist- 
ing example are the various races of men. 

“ Without insisting on the truth of a sugges- 
tion already familiar to some present, that man, 
as the aerial type of these quadrupedal mam- 
malia, must ultimately produce profoundly 
correlative orders, species, and genera, where- 
of existing races and varieties are the germal 
beginning; and contemplating the mammal 
brutes as simply the type of sentient being 
most nearly allied to man, we may feel sure 
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that a carefully conducted study of their habits 
and instincts, as compared with the simplicity 
or complexity of their cerebral structures, can 
not fail to throw considerable light on the 
capabilities of the various races of man. The 
speaker specially commended for study those 
animals susceptible of domestication. Their 
anatomical and physiological specialties should 
be compared with those of the wild and irre- 
claimable varieties and species; and do these 
specialties throw any light on corresponding 
aptitude and inaptitude in their human corre- 
lates? From this it would at once be seen 
what a vast province of inquiry and weighty 
investigation lies beyond that narrow bound 
of recognized organology and temperament 
which phrenologists have been so contentedly 
studying for the last quarter of a century; that 
is, since he, whose labors we have now met to 
commemorate, had passed the meridian of his 
powers. And here—were George Combe once 
more among us—clear-headed, vigorous, ex- 
pansive, and receptive as he was at five-and- 
thirty, he would be more dissatisfied than any 
man in this assembly with the fossilized con- 
dition of existing Phrenology, and would apply 
himself with all the vigor, force, and un- 
wearied assiduity of the olden time to enlarge 
the boundary of this investigation, and to place 
it abreast with the wide areas and profound 
views of cotemporary science. And _ this 
brings me to our present position and the 
duties arising from it, more immediately in 
relation to the recent discussion on physio- 
anthropology during the last session of the 
London Anthropological Society of London. 
This discussion, as already remarked, in- 
augurates a new era in the history of 
Phrenology. It places it once more in the 
list of living sciences, and as a necessary 
accompaniment of this new position, our time- 
honored conclusions are questioned and our 
traditional ideas are disturbed. Some here are 
very indignant at the intimation that Phre- 
nology is based on unfounded assumptions, 
derived from the older systems of mental phi- 
losophy which preceded it. But contemplated 
from the stand-point of positivism, such a con- 
clusion is unavoidable. So viewed, Phrenol- 
ogy is still very largely in its metaphysical 
stage, and would be defined by a rigid follower 
of Comte as a philosophy rather than a science. 
Now, it is not necessary to be angry at this. 
Positivism, which may be defined as induction 
in its ultimates, was unknown in the earlier 
days of Mr. Combe, and was, of course, never 
dreamed of by Gall and Spurzheim. Its 
severity would have astonished Newton, and 
probably appalled Bacon himself. It inaugu- 
rates the reign of facts as opposed to that of 
ideas; and, left to itself, would probably en- 
throne the concrete on the ruins of the abstract. 
In the logic of. events, its advent was unavoid- 
able. Its apostles are worthy of all honor, for 
it is their vocation to work at the foundation 
of knowledge, to see that these are trustworthy 
and secure. Their business is to look to the 
stability of the edifice of science, by the 
exclusion of all unsound blocks from its struc- 











ture, and by insisting on the most rigid 
adherence to the plan of induction in the 
process of its edification. Phrenology, sub- 
jected to their ordeal, will emerge with its 
facts confirmed and its hypotheses destroyed. 

“« Again ; some are astonished that our anthro- 
pological friends speak of reinvestigating the 
entire subject of cerebral structure and func- 
tions de novo, as if nothing certain had yet 
been ascertained as to the relation of the latter 
to the former. But why should we be offended 
at such a proposition which, if honestly carried 
out, can only eventuate in the establishment, 
on a still firmer basis, of all those great truths 
whereof we have been for so many years the 
despised witnesses? Would any astronomer 
object to a society of distinguished men de- 
termining to repeat the observations and verify 
the calculations on which his science professes 
to be based? It is the same with the chemist 
and the electrician. These gentlemen know 
that a reinvestigation of their accepted facts 
could only eventuate in their confirmation. 
And is there any reason why we should be 
animated by less confidence, or more alarmed 
by such iconoclastic zeal on the part of our 
new converts? If I have interpreted our 
attitude aright, during the many long years of 
patient expectation in which we have waited 
for such an event as the present, we have 
desired and courted rather than feared a 
thorough and searching investigation of the 
facts and principles of Phrenology, feeling 
assured that in all its main facts and grander 
conclusions it would emerge unscathed from 
the process. 

“ And lastly, some of you seem offended at the 
contemplated change of terminology, more 
especially the disuse of the term Phrenology. 
But on this subject I think we may remain 
comparatively easy, as, unless our friends the 
anthropologists succeed in founding an entirely 
new claim of cerebral physiology, it is not 
likely they will prevail in imposing a new 
nomenclature on a province of inquiry where 
they are as yet utter strangers, and wherein 
their labors will, as we apprehend, eventuate, 
not in the discovery of fundamental laws, but 
in the addition of corroborative and supple- 
mentary facts. This, however, is a question 
the consideration of which may well be post- 
poned to a future occasion, when we as phre- 
nologists shall doubtless be parties to the 
settlement. 

“This brings me to the conclusion of my 
remarks, and to the object which I consider of 
more importance than anything else yet touched 
upon. I allude to the possible union of the 
phrenologists and anthropologists, if not in one 
society, then at least as closely allied and 
intimately associated bodies, avowedly devoted 
to the same grand object, namely, the Science 
of Man; pursued, not in the subjection to 
traditional ideas, but in strict obedience to the 
teachings of nature. With this science, Phre- 
nology constitutes a most important province ; 
and I trust, therefore, that the day is not far 
distant when every anthropologist will also be 
a student of Phrenology, and when, conversely, 









every phrenologist will feel an enlightened 
interest in the progress of anthropology. But 
it is a step in this direction that we should 
rejoice at the recent discussion in London, 
inaugurated by the manly and fearless address 
of Dr. Hunt, who has doubtless initiated a 
movement which can not fail to be productive 
of the most important results to the Science of 
Man.” 


————— > 


WHO ARE THE YANKEES? AND 
WHAT? 
BY ONE OF THEM. 


ABROAD, we are all Yankees. Here, unless 
we happen to be of the New England type— 
or rooted and grounded among the granite 
hills of New Hampshire, a capital place to 
emigrate from, according to Webster—Daniel 
Webster—or among the icebergs of Massa- 
chusetts, or the lumbering population of Maine, 
or the natives of Connecticut, Rhode Island or 
Vermont, we plead not guilty, and vow and 
protest, if we do not swear outright, that we 
are not Yankees, no matter what people may 
say abroad; and that the Yankees—the real 
genuine Yankees—dyed in the wool, double 
twilled, with two knocks in the weaving, are 
always lying to the North and East of us, 
wherever we may happen to be found, whether 
in the Middle, or Southern, or Western States; 
and generally, wherever you find what passes 
for a homogeneous people—a people, that is, who, 
if they are not absolutely English, are at least 
British; being compounded of the English, 
and Scotch and Welsh and Irish, to begin 
with, and having scarcely a taint of Italian, or 
French, or Spanish blood, or a drop of the 
Swedish, or German or Dutch blood, outside 
of the larger cities; while, if you but step 
over the line, into New York, or New Jersey, 
Delaware, Pennsylvania, or Maryland, you 
find the Dutch, the Swedish, the German, or 
the Irish, not only abounding, but predominat- 
ing; with intermixture, from every nation, 
kindred, and tongue, not only in the larger 
cities, and manufacturing towns and marts of 
trade, but all through the country; and if you 
wander away to the North, or to the extreme 
South, you have the French or Spanish popu- 
lations, and sometimes both, swarming about 
your way. And yet, we are a homogeneous 
people. And why? Because we are like no 
other people on earth, being made up from the 
odds and ends of all creation—out of New 
England. Everywhere, from the Canadas to 
Louisiana and Florida, from far away Down- 
East to California, we talk the same language, 
so as to be understood by everybody belonging 
to us, which can not be said of any other 
people; while the stranger who speaks only 
good English, will find himself all at sea, twenty 
or thirty miles out of London, whether he 
journey toward Lancashire and Wales, or into 
Yorkshire and Northumberland, or along the 
sea-coast. We read the same books, and have 
substantially the same religious and political 
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views and social habits; and the same fixed, 
unchangeable, self-reliant spirit. 

But the National Yankee is one thing; the 
Sectional Yankee another. As Americans, we 
have a character abroad, which does not 
belong to the Sectional Yankee, or New 
Englander. All our great historical achieve- 
ments are credited to the Yankees, or to 
Brother Jonathan, which is the same thing to 
the multitude. All our doings in science and 
literature, all our discoveries in government, 
finance and legislation, all our improvements 
in war and peace, and all our victories by sea 


. and land, are ascribed to the Yankees. If Mr. 


Teneyck’s horse wins against the field at New- 
market, and he carries off a hundred thousand 
pounds, more or less, Mr. Teneyck is called a 
Yankee, and his horse another. If an Ameri- 
can yacht outsails a whole fleet, so that some 
of the most renowned crafts are “ nowhere,” the 
credit is given, not to America, or Americans, 
not even to the United States, or New York, 
but to Yankee-land. This is all wrong, and 
must be put a stop to. New England has 
enough to brag of, and enough to justify her 
imperturbable self-complacency, without being 
allowed to arrogate for herself the national 
reputation. 


If Powers launches a Greek slave, or Tilton, 
or Bierstadt, or Church a magnificent picture; 
if Hackett amazes all our ancient play-goers 
with his Falstaff, or Miss Cushman, with her 
Meg Merriles; or if Miss Kellogg astonishes 
in opera, or a prodigious outcry follows the 
exhibiti#@n of our sewing-machines and reapers 
and pianos; or if Prescott, or Motley, or Irving 
or Holmes, or Longfellow, or Whittier, are 
mentioned, they are always mentioned, not as 
Americans, except by the reviewers and maga- 
zines and newspapers, but as Yankees. Shall 
this be allowed to continue? 

But the real Yankee, the unadulterate live 
Yankee is a creature by himself, and like no 
other upon the face of the earth. You find 
him nowhere out of New England, unless he 
may have been dislocated by some social con- 
vulsion, or driven abroad for awhile by the 
unappeasable restlessness of his nature, to 
“seek his fortune,’ here by hunting whales, 
and there by chasing buffaloes, here by digging 
gold in Australia or California, or by opening 
refreshment rooms on the way to Cairo, or 
among the Pyramids, or by dipping for oil, 
far below the deepest foundations of our 
strength. 

Go to the Great West—you know where that 
is, I hope—and you will see much to remind 
you of the native Yankee, the drawling and 
loose-jointed, though active, shrewd, watchful, 
and quick-witted New Englander; but all 
these are counterfeit Yankees, Yankees at 
second-hand, with all their homely proverbs, 
quaint farms of speech, and whimsical extrava- 
gancies, exaggerated afd caricatured. Out of 
New England, but among the diluted New 
Englanders, you may hear about “greased 
lightning,” and about a politician or a stump 
orator “slopping over,” or “drying up;” but 
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never within the boundaries of New England, 
never. 

When Edward Everett spoke of scattering 
opinions “broadcast,” and the phrase became 
forthwith a part of our common speech; and 
when somebody else of a like temper in the 
North said something about the logic of 
history, and the logic of events, and all our 
newspapers and orators and preachers took up 
the phrase, until they could hardly work out a 
long paragraph, upon any subject, without 
introducing their logic of this, and their logic 
of that, our Western brother would character- 
ize a candidate for public office whom he was 
“ going for’—* first, last, and all the way 
through”—as “all sorts of a man,” and would 
say of a horse that lagged behind another, that 
he couldn’t degin to run with him, or that, like 
the English yacht already referred to, he was 
nowhere. 

“ And so,” said a Western traveler to one of 
our long, slab-sided, shiftless-looking lumber- 
men from Down-East, after they had been 
talking together awhile, “and so—you are 
from the East ?” 

“ Rather guess, I am.” 

“ Why /—I thought the wise men came from 
the East.” 

“ Wal—an’ the further you go west, the 
more you'll think so, I kind o’ consate,” said 
the Down-Easter. 

Charles Matthews, although he caricatured 
our Brother Jonathan without remorse or 
compunction, and called him, not an American, 
but a Yankee, had capital notions of the truth, 
so far as dialect is concerned, or intonation, 
and his “ Uncle Ben,” and “Tl thank ye for 
that air trifle,’ both adopted from Jarvis, the 
painter, certainly one of the best story-tellers 
that ever breathed, were among the richest 
representations ever offered upon the stage; 
and yet, when he clothes that Yankee in 
“striped trouses” and a seal-skin waistcoat, 
and sets him running about, and shaking hands 
with everybody he meets on board a crowded 
steamboat, and makes him say, “I reck’n,” “I 
guess,” “I calc-late,” he confounds all distinc- 
tions, and grossly caricatures. And so with 
our friend Hackett. Although his Yankee 
laugh is inimitable—so fat and unctuous— 
when he draws in a long breath after it, and 
most of his phraseology is unmatchable, where 
he gives a Western type of the translated 
Yankee, in the representation of “ Nimrod 
Wildfire,” and “puts it to you, like a gentle- 
man,” still, taken as a whole, as the embodi- 
ment of character, it is neither national nor 
sectional, but a gross ideality, like the English- 
man’s Johnny Crapeau in Hogarth’s picture of 
Calais, or a Frenchman’s notion of John Bull, 
with a monstrous paunch and a red waistcoat, 
stuffed with ross-bef. 

And then, too, just call to mind the language 
that passes current on thé stage, or in story 
books and newspapers, for Yankee speech. 
He is made to say haouse, raound, paound, etc., 
etc., as if that were characteristic of a New 
Englander; when you may traverse the whole 





of Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode 
Island, Connecticut, Vermont, and Maine 
without hearing the sound referred to, except 
now and then along the borders of Canada, or 
among the aboriginal Yankees, who preserve 
the dialect of their English fathers, from 
Devonshire and Yorkshire. 

And yet, if you will but step over into New 
York, or into Maryland, even among the 
fastidious and highly cultivated Baltimorians, 
or into New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, you 
will héar cows called caows, pound-cake, 
paund-cake, and as the settled pronunciation of 
the country. And so too, among the President- 
makers. Much of their language is pure 
Yankee, the Yankee of our Revolutionary 
fathers—naow for now, and haow for how. So 
common is this in England, that even Mr. John 
Stuart Mill never pronounces these and other 
like words in any other way. 

“T all’ys ride with a trottinrein,” said a 
fashionable young Baltimorian to me one day, 
at Cambridge, and with such a decidedly nasal 
twang, that I had no idea what he meant, and 
supposed, at first, that he was trying his hand 
upon our provincial Yankee, until he had 
repeated the phrase two or three times, when 
I found that he was talking Baltimore, instead 
of Boston, and only meant that he rode with a 
trotting rein. 


Another peculiarity supposed to be charac- 
teristic of the New Englander, or genuine 
Yankee, is that of dropping the final g in such 
words as going, pudding, moving, ete. Yet, 
if you wander through Virginia, or Maryland, 
or parts of New York, including the city 
itself, or New Jersey or Delaware, you will 
find the habit almost universal, even among 
the well bred, the well educated, and the 
fashionable. Are they all Yankees? They 
say “ good-mornin,” “ will you try the puddin ?” 
and seem to regard it as a downright vulgar- 
ism, or at least as pedantry, to sound the g. 
Fifty or sixty years ago, the New Englanders 
were in that way; but it was never a charac- 
teristic—never a distinguishing ear-mark of 
that people; and is only to be heard now 
among our backwoodsmen, or the old-fashioned 
of a past generation. But on the stage, and 
off, and not only over sea, but among our- 
selves, in the Middle, Southern, and Western 
States, all these are held to be unquestionable 
Yankee. 

Most of the clumsy, blundering misrepresen- 
tations which prevail, however, about our 
Yankee speech, may be traced to “ Sam Slick” 
and Judge Halliburton, who give us for 
New Englandisms, the adulterated, or corrupt 
Yankee of the British Provinces, compounded 
with extravagant stage Yankee. For example: 
you never heard a native New Englander— 
hardly ever a native American—say, I thought 
as how—unless, to be sure, he was a native 
American, born ’tother side o’ the line. Nor 
will you ever, under any circumstances, hear 
a native American —a native I mean of 
the United States, to say nothing of New 
England—say “I eats,” or “I drinks,” or 
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“they eats or drinks,” or “Isees,” or “they 
knows,” language constantly put into the 
mouth of a newspaper Yankee, and sometimes 
of a stage Yankee, though the habit is almost 
universal in the mother country, among what 
are called the laboring, or lower classes, and 
among her expatriated provincials. At the 
bar of New England you will often hear, and 
from educated lawyers too, in the examination 
of witnesses, atrocious barbarisms, like “ you 
was,” and “they was,” or “was you?” and 
“was they?” a habit acquired in their youth 
perhaps, and never entirely overcome by a 
collegiate education. To be sure, if hard 
pushed, these gentlemen might plead the 
example of Duncan’s Cicero, or Leland’s 
Demosthenes, for the grammatical propriety of 
“you was.” And by the way—our “ Connetti- 
cut Yankee,” the blue light shingle-weaver, 
and manufacturer of wooden nutmegs, horn 
gun-flints, and cuckoo-clocks, with one single 
exception, that which the late General Hum- 
phreys, of merino celebrity, published in a 
capital farce fifty or sixty years ago, is a mon- 
strous caricature, alike absurd, offensive, and 
preposterous. Generally speaking, he is made 
up from the English clown, the Yorkshire 
peasant, and the Western Buckeye or Hoosier. 

Though a close observer, and a faithful 
delineator on ordinary occasions, and where 
the subject is familiar, and he is not betrayed 
into overdoing for the green-room or the omni- 
bus, even Charles Dickens gives for genuine 
Yankee such forms of speech as the following: 

“Tf you are an Englishman,” says he, in his 
“ American Notes,” “ he expects that that rail- 
road is pretty much like an English railroad. 
If you say no, he says yes (interrogatively), and 
asks in what respects they differ. You enume- 
rate the heads of difference one by one, and 
he says yes? still imterrogatively, to cach. 
Then he guesses that you don’t travel faster in 
England, and on your replying that you do, 
says yes, still interrogatively, and it is quite 
evident don’t believe you.” 

Now here is the strangest jumble, worse than 
anything I had to take Mr. Charles Matthews 
over my knee for, in a London magazine, ever 
so long ago. The man that guesses never 
expects in the way mentioned; and the man 
that expects would consider it as a personal 
affront, if you should charge him with guessing. 
The native New Englander—the real Yankee 
—guesses; but the Southerner reckons, and 
therefore expects. All through Virginia, Ohio, 
and the West, everybody reckons—and all 
through New England, almost everybody 
guesses or suspects. 

As well might our friend Boz have put into 
the mouth of a natyve such a phrase as the 
following—a phrase that no native American, 
born within the territory of the United States, 
ever used, except perhaps on a late occasion, 
when Mr. N. P. Willis, who had been Angli- 
cised by his first marriage, ventured to intro- 
duce it, in the hope, may be, of its running 
like his “upper tendom”—* Robert is a good 
fellow—is Robert.” 





And as for the interrogative answer yes? 
which Mr. Dickens has made such account of, 
not only did he never hear it from the mouth 
of a New Englander, but never, we may be 
very sure, from a native American belonging 
to this great Commonwealth of Empires. It is 
in fact essentially and characteristically English 
—and altogether English—like their saying 
“ different to” for “ different from,” and so 
piteously exaggerated by the colonists and 
provincials of the mother country; like the 
stammering of their public speakers, a—a—a— 
and their parliamentary hesitation, aw—aw— 
aw—that you are generally sure of a running 
accompaniment from the well bred and fashion- 
able, of yes? yes, yes? to everything you say 
among the Blue-noses, alternating with “ you 
know,” at every hitch and, with every answer, 
until you know not what to say, nor which 
way to look. 

Yet more. In Chapter VI. we have the 
details of a conversation, held by Mr. Dickens 
with some subordinate of a prison, about the 
rules of the establishment. “ When do the 
prisoners take exercise?’ he asks. “ Well, 
they do without it pretty much,” is the answer, 
which would be anything but characteristic, 
admitting the answer to be faithfully reported. 
“Do they never walk in the yard?” says Mr. 
Dickens. “ Considerable seldom,” he would 
have us believe was the reply. ‘“ Sometimes, 
I suppose?” “ Well, it’s rare they do.” And 
these are a part of the “ American Notes, 
intended for general circulation,” deliberately 
revised and corrected by the author, after the 
experience of twenty or twenty-five years. 
The incidents are undoubtedly American, and 
the object of the author eminently generous 
and just, but the language is not, nor in any 
sense, characteristic of our people. On the 
contrary, it would seem to have been made up 
for effect, as funny farces are compounded in 
the closet. 

And again: here we have a sample of what 
the author heard with his own ears, twenty or 
twenty-five years ago, and then published to 
the world, not as a magazine story, not as an 
allowable romance, but as truthful and charac- 
teristic of a people he wanted his fellow- 
countrymen to be acquainted with; not as the 
tale of a traveler, but as the conscientious 
testimony of a witness on his good behavior, if 
not actually on oath, all which he now re- 
affirms without misgiving or compunction. 

“There is a clever town in a smart lo’-ca- 
tion,” he says, “where he expects you con’- 
clude to stop;” as if any mortal man ever 
employed such a collocation of words, in all 
his life, anywhere, as clever, smart, expects, 
and con‘clude in a single sentence, and after 
such a fashion—off the stage, I mean, or out of 
a newspaper. “ Clever,” when used in the 
sense referred to, is pure Yankee. “I thank 
you, sir, I'm cleverly,” says “ Mr. Richard 
Beverly,” of Marblehead, according to Paul 
Allen; smart is pure Virginia, though used 
throughout the Carolinas, and over much of 
the West; a “right smart chance,” they say 





there, even the best educated, when they 
desire to recommend a tobacco plantation or a 
country store; “ expects,’ you constantly hear 
in the South and Southwest, and nowhere 
else, employed in the sense mentioned, and 
“ con’clude,” only among the native Yankees. 

Yet all these ear-marks are crowded together, 
and sent abroad as so many distinguishing 
peculiarities of the New Englander. Why, 
even Yankee Hill, whose representations of 
the native Yankee are often masterly, though 
sometimes extravagant, was never guilty of 
such atrocious antitheses. 

Nor is he altogether trustworthy in matters 
of more importance. He takes too much for 
granted, and jumps at conclusions, while 
portraying the “natyves.” For example, 
speaking of the factory girls at Lowell, and 
of their handsome dresses and general appear- 
ance, he says they are “not above clogs and 
pattens”—not meaning a pleasantry, but that 
they wear such encumbrances, and of course 
are above them, at such times. And yet the 
probability is, that not one girl in a thousand 
throughout New England ever saw or heard 
of a clog or patten. For myself, I can safely 
say that I never saw but one pair in all my 
life on this side of the Atlantic. English 
dairy-maids and Scotch lassies may sometimes 
bring over a pair, being unacquainted with the 
usages here, but they are soon cast aside, or go 
into the ash-hole, with dilapidated hoopskirts 
and unacknowledged brogans. 


Let it be understood then, once for all, that 
the Yankees are New Englanders, and New 
Englanders only ; that their dialect, intonation, 
and habits of speech are both incommunicable 
and inimitable—though capable of being coun- 
terfeited by such craftsmen as Jarvis, Matthews, 
Hackett, Hill, and Valentine, so as to deceive 
the unwary ; and that they are as truly char- 
acteristic as are the peculiarities of the Scotch- 
man, the Englishman, the Welshman, the 
Irishman, or the Frenchman; being, moreover, 
not national, but sectional or provincial, like 
those of the Yorkshireman, the Northumbrian, 
or the Cockney. 

That the Yankees are wonderfully “ cute’— 
sagacious, and crafty; honest, as the world 
goes, though not always overscrupulous in a 
bargain—and not much more given to stuffing 
turkeys and geese with pebbles, or leaving the 
crops in, than the Southern chivalry are to 
selling heavy logs and large “rocks” for the 
market price of Sea Island cotton, may as well 
be acknowledged at once. Their wooden nut- 
megs, horn gun-flints, and shoe-pegs which 
they are supposed to sell for the most precious 
of seeds by the dozen, do not find customers at 
home—the people are “too far north,” as the 
Yorkshiremen say; and so they are sent 
South. 

Thousands of stories are in circulation, both 
abroad and at home, ®bout their unprincipled 
cunning and craftiness; but most of them are 
extravagant falsehoods, the “weak invention 
of the enemy.” ‘Yet many are true, and 
sometimes transcendently characteristic. For 
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example: one story, well authenticated, runs 
after this “fashion: A “Connetticut” peddler 
was on his way through northern Virginia, 
jolting and rattling so that his approach was 
heralded far and near, as with the sound of 
trumpets or steam-whistles. On reaching the 
tavern at Madison Court-House, he lost no 
time in displaying his “ notions,” having what 
he called an assortment of “ most everything 
under the sun.” After night-fall, the bar-room 
and piazza were crowded with planters and 
politicians and lawyers and statesmen—all 
President-makers, or embryo Presidents. They 
soon set upon our peddler; badgering and 
bantering him by turns. But he kept his 
temper, and sometimes managed to turn the 
laugh upon his tormentors. At last, one of 
them took up a handful of dirty cards and 
asked him what he would charge for one of 
his Yankee tricks. “Wal! he had’em of all 
sizes and for different prices—from two dollars 
up to five—best of ’em cheap enough at five.” 
Tickled with the idea, they held a consultation, 
and finally agreed to “go in for a five,” with 
most uproarious laughter. 

“ Acreed,” said the Yankee, holding out his 
hat, and laughing as loud as the best of them; 
“but please pony up—shell out—we never 
trust in our business; all cash down.” 

The money was paid up, and pocketed, and 
buttoned in, with all seriousness, and after 
shuffling the cards a few minutes, the Yankee 
got up, and stretched himself, and gaped, and 
then he took a light and disappeared. After 
waiting awhile, the company began to grow 
impatient, and asked the landlord to let him 
know that he’d better hurry up. It was dark 
and muddy, and some of them had a long way 
to go. The landlord went up stairs and found 
the fellow asleep, or pretending to be asleep, 
with his door locked and the bed pulled up 
against it. The landlord being indignant, and 
the company in what they called a fiz, they 
sung out all together for him to put in an ap- 
pearance, and show them the trick they had 
bargained for “right away.” “ The trick,” 
shouted the Yankee from underneath the bed- 
clothes—“ don’t want another, do ye? Ha’int 
I showed you the best I know?” This the 
fiery young men thought was too bad; but 
inasmuch as the laugh was against them, and 
all the gray-headed planters too, they deter- 
mined at last to let the fellow off, instead of 
lynching him on the spot, or barbacuing him 
like a runaway slave. 

Another story they tell in the region where 
it was said to have happened, runs thus: 
Another “Connetticut” Yankee—he must have 
been of the Connecticuts—where babies are 
born with their eye-teeth cut, went away off 
into the back parts of Pennsylvania, among 
the honest, tredulous, thriving German popu- 
lation, with a wagon load of cuckoo-clocks, 
which he got rid of at fifteen dollars a-piece, 
taking a part of his pay in “truck.” He war- 
ranted the clocks to go for ten years—declaring 
if they didn’t turn out good after trial, he 
would make them good for nothin’. But all 





of them stopped, and gave up the ghost within 
a week or two at farthest. 

Next year, having run himself out, and being 
unable to replenish his stock on tick, he started 
off with the odds and ends of what he had left, 
and one cuckoo-clock—one only—and went 
over the same route, and saw the same people. 
But how? On reaching the log cabin of the 
first man he had “shaved,” he professed great 
sorrow for the trouble he had given him, and 
for the disappointment he had caused; but he 
had been grossly cheated by the manufacturer, 
who had fobbed him off with a very inferior 
article, not worth five dollars; that as soon as 
he discovered the cheat, he meant to be off 
without losing a day; but, the weather was 
bad, the fall rains had set in, and he wanted to 
have certain improvements introduced, where- 
by the clocks would be sure to run for a week 
without winding up, and would be worth at 
least twenty-five dollars a-piece. Having had 
enough made to supply his customers along 
the last year’s route, he had now come to take 
the old affair off their hands, and “ seein’ ’twas 
you,” would say twenty dollars for the new 
clock, and take the old one at the price he had 
sold it for, in part pay. “ Vell now, datsh vat 
ich call vair, und ich danke Ihnen,” said the 
honest German, and the bargain was clenched. 

With that old clock, the unprincipled scamp 
started off to play the same trick on the second 
customer—and so on with the third and fourth, 
until he had gone through the whole—taking 
care not to return by the same road ; pocketing 
five dollars with every exchange, and getting 
rid of his haberdashery at his own prices ou 
the way. This story, allowing somewhat for 
exaggeration, is probably true—true in sub- 
stance, I mean; but occasionally we get some- 
thing a little too extravagant for belief, though 
verified by affidavits. For example, a certain 
peddler, who had become the pest of a neigh- 
borhood, which he had visited year after year, 
called at the door of a log cabin, where he had 
always managed to get rid of somethin’, and 
to carry away somethin’, however determined 
the old corncracker and his family might be, 
never to have anything more to do with the 
*tarnal Yankee or his plaguy wares. 

“ Anything wanted to-day ?” he screams, 
through an open window, at which he sees a 
great bouncing girl. “ Nothin’ to-day,” was 
the reply. But the Yankee persisted, and so 
did the girl, who finished at last by saying that 
“Dad was determined never to buy nothin’ 
more—not a copper’s worth—of any o’ them 
good-for-nothin’, thievin’ Yankees,” imitating 
the nasal symphony she supposed to be their 
characteristic. Still he persisted, offering to 
show her his treasures, and vowing that he 
never had such an assortment before, and never 
such bargains—in fact, he’d got about every- 
thing she could ask for. 

“ Any tin side-saddles?” squeaked a voice 
from the dark interior. 

“Tin side-saddles! O, git aout!” said the 
Yankee, nodding to a white-haired old man, 
he had just got a glimpse of—as he sat rubbing 





his knees and chuckling to himself near the 
window—‘“ come to think on’t,” he added, 
after a moment’s consideration, “I rather guess 
I've got one left,” lugging forth a voluminous 
tin kitchen as he spoke, which it is said, 
though I can’t quite believe that part of the 
story, he bought for a side-saddle, and gave to 
Bouncing Bet for a marriage gift. 

Once more—at Norfolk, Virginia, they be- 
lieve that many years ago, when the yellow 
fever was raging there, a Yankee sloop arrived 
with a cargo of coffins—in nests—the inside 
ones stuffed with onions. That such a story 
should be told of any people, whether true or 
false, shows, at least, what they are supposed 
to be. (To BE CONTINUED.] 








Religions Department. 


Know, 
Without or star, or angel, for their guide, 
Who worship God shall tind him. Humble love, 
And not proud reason, keeps the dvor of heaven ; 
Love finds admission where proud science fails. 
—Young's Night Thoughis, 





THE VIOLET IN THE. SNOW. 
AN EMBLEM OF FAITH, HOPE, AND CHARITY. 


BY REV. T. 8. W. MOTT. 


*Twas in the spring-time’s early day, 
When suns begin to beam 

With fitfal warmth, I took my way 
Along a valley stream ; 

And as I passed sweet scenes among, 
With pensive steps and slow, 

I saw, where wintcr lingered long, 
A violet in the snow. 


“Sweet, fragile flower! what dost thou there ?” 
—'Twas thus my thoughts arose— 
“Why to this cold and biting air 
Thy tender frame expose ? 
Why com'st thou thus untimely forth, 
Like smile of joy in woe ? 
Thon little spark of life in death! 
Thon violet in the snow !"” 


The modest flower made no reply, 
But firm upbore her head 

*Midst wind and cold, while in her eye 
I marked a smile which said: 

“Go, ask fair Virtue how she’s bright 
Where tears in darkness flow ; 

And then thou'lt learn to read aright 
A violet in the snow.” 


And then I saw the moral here: 
*Tis thus where all is gloom, 
Where naught is left in light to cheer 
Our passage to the tomb; 
Where saddest seem their hearth aud home, 
To mortals here below, 
The angel-form of Hope will come, 
Like violets in the snow— 


To say a fairer, happier day 
In the dim future lies— 

Our March is passing into May, 
Our April's cloudy skies 

Will soon receive a warmer sun, 
Nor cold winds longer blow, 

Nor streams be seen with ice to run, 
Nor violets in the snow. 


The moral yet is clearer now, 
*Tis thus where sorrows fall ; 

Where gath’ring anguish knits the brow, 
And life’s worst ills appall ; 
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Where even Hope itself hath fled, 
Sweet Charity will go 

To soothe the heart, and rear the head, 
And dry the tears that flow. 

The moral yet is clearer still: 
"Tis thus where darkness lowers 

*Round the tried soul, and doubting ill 
Benumbs her nobler powers, 

That Faith new born will point above, 
And peace serene bestow, 

Speaking of coming life and love, 
Though all around be snow. 

Eternal Source of all that’s bright, 
And pure, and fair, and brings 

Thy nobler, holier truth to light, 
By means of humbler things! 

Oh, teach my heart to see Thy love, 
Instruct my soul to know 

Thy hand alike in stars above, 
And violets in the snow! 


And as I pass life's vale along, 
Oh, lend me still Thy light ; 

Still give me grace to fiee the wrong, 
And aye pursue the right; 

To read some lesson in each flower, 
Each scene where’er I go; 

In every leaf that decks the bower, 
And violets in the snow! 

Long years have passed since then away, 
And joy and grief been mine ; 

I've seen life's fairest flowers decay, 
Youth's warm, bright sun decline ; 

I've wandered on with weary foot, 
Through toil, and pain, and woe ; 

I've loved and lost, but ne’er forgot 
That violet in the snow! 


a oe 
INDIVIDUALITY IN RELIGION. 


Tue Gospel was never designed to be un- 
Bibled and made into lettered catalogues of 
musts and must nots. “The letter killeth—the 
spirit giveth life.” The restraints of religion 
do not lie along the Christian’s pathway as so 
many roseless thorns to pierce and pain us at 
every step. Christianity does not require us to 
be forever looking after the faults and failures 
of others, in order that we may know exactly 
what things not todo. It is not a list of uneasy 
negatives. It is not a system arranged to push 
or drive by rearward forces. No man, since 
grace and truth were revealed in Jesus Christ, 
was ever scolded or scared any nearer heaven. 
The thunder of Sinai threatened and made 
men tremble; but there is another mount, 
though not so high and dark and awful, whose 
summit held a cross, and He who was lifted up 
thereon draws all men unto Him! The blood 
of Calvary is greater than the lightning of Sinai. 
Henceforth love is mightier than precept. 
Henceforth religious life is not so much a form 
as a service—s service which is the highest 
liberty, because it is emancipation in Christ 
Jesus who makes his followers free indeed. 

We are not obliged to pass on in our disciple- 
ship with book in hand, or mortal confessor in 
sight, reading a ceremony, or listening to a 
sound, or ruminating on the published sins of 
other people, else we should commit new ones 
ourselves so rapidly and unexpectedly that the 
most orthodox creed-arranger would become 
bewildered in the attempt to classify them. 
The religion of Christ does not annoy us with 





mere formal technicalities, There are no 
chronometer-guaged exactions to goad us to 
duty as a miserly creditor’s constables dun a 
poor debtor for dues. No books of faith and 
service outside the Bible are worthy the per- 
manence of stereotype plates to be printed from. 
No true man who recognizes his own indi- 
vidual accountability for deeds done in the body 
(not for words pronounced or unpronounced 
from the creed)—no true man can live in these 
grand republican years with any ecclesiasticism 
ahold of him, drilling and driving as a machine. 
The Scriptures of divine truth do not require 
that my soul’s worship shall be a strict dupli- 
cate of the worship of somebody else’s soul. 
Neither is my work to be estimated by the 
number of chips and shavings at the bench of 
the robuster brother who has double the mus- 
cle that God has given to me. 

Christianity gets deeper into a man than his 
clothes or his skin. It does a nobler thing to 
aman than bow and bend, and halt and turn, 
and shove him hither and thither in the crook- 
ed grooves of some blunderer who lived 
in the dim ages long before the wood of the 
cross began to grow. It has a grander mission 
than merely to take charge of the seen and 
heard of aman; it lodges deep in the inmost 
soul, and works out from that center, until the 
world not only sees and hears, but knows and 
feels, that he “ has been with Jesus and learned 
of Him.” 

I may subscribe to a system of rules, and be 
as exact in my observance of them as a clock 
is in ticking its swinging monotonies all day 
long and all night through ; and, just like the 
clock, be only running down the while. The 
Gospel is a marvel in its freedom from all non- 
essential sectarianisms which any mimic of a 
man might observe to the very shadow of a 
letter without being a spark the brighter or 
a degree the better for his trouble. It is time 
the Church had grown out of the childhood 
ages of the world—time that she waked up in 
the new morning this side the long night of 
ritualistic shades and symbols to the light and 
liberty of the Saviour come and risen. The 
Christian system, simple but sublime, infused 
by the impulses of the promised Spirit of all 
Truth, lifts men out of deep-worn channels, and 
places them on elevations of light and glory 
from whence vast and beautiful horizons sweep 
around, and glowing with living workers for 
Godand man. There is growth from minority 
to manhood in the Gospel, and equal suffrage 
for all and forever. ALEXANDER CLARK. 

ae om 

Smres.—Nothing on earth can smile but 
human beings. Gems may flash reflected 
light ; but what is a diamond flash compared 
with an eye-flash and mirth-flash! A face 
that can not smile is like a bud that can not 
blossom. Laughter is day, and sobriety is 
night; a smile is the twilight that hovers 
gently between both, and is more bewitching 
than either. It is possible for us all to wear a 
smile or a frown, at our own option. Either 
becomes habitual from frequent repetition. 





LOVE. 


Love, transcendent and divine, 
Gleams sweetly in the bread and wine, 
That speak of Christ the crucified, 
Who once for wretched sinners died t 


Love, born of God, eternal, trav, 
Stands sweetly forth to wondrous view, 
In God the Spirit’s work of grace, 

To cleanse, exalt, and save our race! 


Love, higher still, beyond degree, 
In God the Father we may see, 
Who gave his Son and Spirit too, 
Rebellious sinners to renew! 


Love kindles in the Christian heart, 
And takes a brother’s kindly part, 
In every time of sorest need, 

His soul to soothe, his form to feed. 


Love, like the gently beaming sun, 
Imparts his grace to every one, 
Producing life and beauty, where, 
Else, all were death and blank despair. 


Love bridges o’er the stream of death, 
And makes its passage but a breath, 
To which succeed the choral lays, 

Of bliss on bliss through endless days. 


Love shall ascend with Christ the Lord, 
Takes His exceeding great reward; 
For saints redeemed, a crown of light, 
Celestial brilliant, dazzling bright. 
Cc. WELLINGTON. 


————< a 


ABBE FRANZ LISZT, 


THE CONFESSOR-MUSICIAN. 
—9—— 


Tuts countenance is indicative of un- 
usual temperamental intensity. The 
sharp, nervous features are, to be sure, a 
little modified by their association with 
the broad cheek-bones and strong jaw of 
the Hungarian physique, but the extreme 
delicacy of organization and the fineness 
of the brain quality are marked. He is 
in the highest respect sensitive and sus- 
ceptible to the influences of feeling and 
emotion. The high and ample forehead 
denotes intellectual discernment; the ca- 
pacious top-head exhibits moral and re- 
ligious strength ; the side-head, so far as 
it can be seen, shows a deep sense of the 
beautiful and awful; and the social ten- 
dencies, apparently, are by no means de- 
ficient. If the great breadth of the fore- 
head, just over the superciliary ridge, 
evinces anything, it certainly shows 
Tune very large, and developed back- 
ward and upward toward Constructive- 
ness and Ideality. 

Spirituality is well marked by the 
broad arch of the top-head. This organ 
has doubtless exercised a most potent in- 
fluence on his life,—an influence seeming- 
ly antagonistic to the great longings of 
his ambitious musical and ideal nature ; 
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and by it may be explain- 
ed many of his extraordi- 
nary acts. 

The mouth is an im- 
pressive feature in our por- 
trait, indicating force of 
will and earnestness of 
purpose, while the sym- 
metrical nose evinces un- 
usual fullness of cerebral 
development. The Abbé 
must be a genial, winning 
priest as he is a fascinat- 
ing musician. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Though the Abbé Liszt now 
lives in the gloom and solitude 
of a Roman cloister, his ge- 
nius still pervades the world, 
and his influence upon the 
musical life of the present day 
is probably as great as that of 
any other living master. “A 
strange star shone on his 
birth,” says a German biogra- 
pher, “the comet, which in 
that year of the world attract- 
ed all eyes upward,” and dis- 
appeared. And such has been 
Franz Liszt’s life. Like are- °\ 
splendent meteor, he passed 
on his triumphal musical ca- 
reer, and to-day, as if tired of 
the world’s applause, he seeks 
the retirement of a monk. 

He was born on the 22d of 
October, 1811, at the little vil- 
lage of Raiding, near Oeden- 
burg, Hungary, a few hours’ 
ride from the Austrian capi- 
tal of Vienna. 


forte. 
at a public concert in Presburg, where his 
astonishing musical talent attracted the notice 
of some Hungurian noblemen, who procured 
for him the instructions of Karl Czerny and 
Salieri. For nearly two years he studied very 
earnestly under these distinguished tutors, and 
then again made his appearance before a public 
audience. A German journal thus describes 
this occasion : 

“Franz Liszt was only eleven years of age 
when, in 1822, his father introduced him, a 
slender, blonde-haired boy, into one of the 
most brilliant circles in Vienna, already ac- 
quainted with a Mozart. Karl Czerny and 
Salieri were there; they sat with the boy’s 
father, Adam Liszt, the. friend of Haydn, in 
the neighborhood of the piano-forte, and 
watched the boy’s graceful movements with 
deepest interest.. From the farthest corner of 
the great hall a lady watched the young 


PORTRAIT OF 


At the age of five years he | 
manifested a remarkable aptitude for music, | 
and his father, who was a musician of some | 
repute, carefully instructed his son on the piano- | 
In his ninth year he was taken to play | 





ABBE FRANZ LISZT. 





countenance reigned now a 

proud smile; but the head of 

the blonde lady had sunk upon 

her breast, the hot tear-drops 

rolled down her cheeks, and 

she wished that no one might 

see her; her hands were clasp- 

ed, and a silent, fervent prayer 

went up from that pure and 

pious soul for the young mu- 

sician. So absorbed yas she 

that she did not hear the 

voice which now startled her: 

“ Madam, your son has play- 

ed bravely. I am satisfied 

with him. You will live to 
delight in him, and may well 

feel proud of your boy. We 

will gotohim!”’ The mother 

of Franz Liszt, for she it was, 

now arose, placed her hand in 

the arm of the gloomy-look- 

ing man who stood before her, 

and both walked toward the 
SS — me pga: poems 
WS verywhere gave place to 


BANC them; they did not speak; 


Yat 


NY ‘SS but every now and then the 
AY mother raised her tearful eyes 
SSL to her conductor in wonder 
and almost in fear. Finally 
they came to the young musi- 

cian. 

“* Mamma! — you really 
here—Beethoven ! cried he, 
blushing and agitated. A mo- 
ment later the ‘star of the 
evening’ was hanging upon 
the neck of his mother; and 
the friendly smile of Ludwig 
van Beethoven was the first 
genuine laurel which the 





musician eagerly as he now advanced to the 
instrument, and a sad smile flitted over her 
pale face as she heard the first notes vibrating 
through the hall. It was a concert piece of 
Hummel’s, wonderfully spirited and vigorously 
executed ; the player was not confused by the 
brilliant company, but appeared as calm and 
self-possessed as a pilot on a troubled sea. 


Not so the lady. She heard the rapturous | 


applause which was given to the young pianist; 
she noticed the smile that settled upon his 
countenance as he rested for a moment by his 
father’s side, and felt a conscious pride as she 
heard the admiration of the audience. * * * 
Again the boy advanced to the piano; a short 
childlike bow, and the slender fingers glided 
in Hummel’s H minor concert; the audience 
was delighted ; and that womanly countenance 
became suffused with a deep blush of joy. 
For the last time he took his place for a free 
fantasia. The great hall was as still as a 
church during prayer, and one scarcely dared 
even to breathe. The themes were from 
Mozart and Beethoven, and his fingers moved 
in a magical, wondrous manner. Over Salieri’s 





young musician ever gained.” 

This was Liszt’s first real success. His first 
musical excursion was made in the following 
year, accompanied by both his parents. They 
gave concerts in many of the principal cities 
of Germany; and in Munich young Franz was 
greeted as “a second Mozart.” These were 
the words, too, that greeted the slender, boyish 
form in the gilded salons of the aristocracy of 
Paris. There he was the subject of the most 
flattering attention. The Parisian press, with- 
out exception, were loud in their praise and 
prophecies. The concerts which Adam Liszt 
gave ended in a perfect ovation. But the boy 
did not become intoxicated by the overwhelm- 
ing applause; his pious-hearted mother was 
his constant guardian. The élite of Paris could 
not draw from Franz Lizst his full powers; it 
was only when he was in his own room, with 
his own loved mother, that he was seen to per- 
fection. Then his cheeks would glow, his eyes 
be lit up with joy, the hour and the time would 
be forgotten, until at last his fingers would 
drop tired and helpless, and his burning fore- 
head would lay soothed on the shoulders of 
his mother. She was his idol, and he poured 
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out his young soul to her. The sudden illness 
of an only sister called the mother away, and 
father and son now traveled in the Depart- 
ments, and crossed over to England, where 
Franz received the greatest attention. 

In 1825 we meet Liszt again in Paris. A 
short opera, “ Don Sancho,” was being repre- 
sented in the theater of the Royal Academy, 
and met with the greatest applause. The 
audience cried out the name of the composer, 
and Franz Liszt, scarcely fifteen years of age, 
was led forward to make his acknowledgments 
at the public tribunal. 

Soon after this performance new sentiments 
were awakened; he became gloomy, melan- 
choly, and solitary; he plunged deeply into 
religious books; the lives of the martyrs and 
the Confessions of St. Augustine were his con- 
stant study. But he still had one friend to 
whom he wrote out his scruples, his doubts, 
and his reveries, and she thanked the Lord for 
such an early transformation, and felt that her 
prayers were answered when she saw her 
beloved son resting in the deep shade of a 
religious establishment. 

But even this silent life soon grew irksome, 
as it did also to her who had first wished it. 
His still life was suddenly broken. Paganini, 
the violin-king, was to give his first concert in 
Paris (1831), and at his first performance young 
Liszt sat in the far corner of the hall, drinking 
in the inspiration that he felt; and he returned 
home with the fixed idea of becoming the 
Paganini of the piano-forte. Day and night 
he never wearied in his endeavor to attain his 
goal. 

When he again made his appearance in 
Paris, it was in a far different style from his 
former performances. Instead of the aristo- 
cratic salon, it was now merely a parlor. But 
it was graced by the ornament of bright intel- 
lects. By her own fireside sat the charming 
Madame Aurora Dudevant (George Sand); in 
the flickering light could also be seen Alfred 
de Musset, Jules Sandeau, Alfred de Vigny, 
the talented painter Delacroix, and sometimes 
even Victor Hugo was there. 

In the company of Madame Dudevant and 
Adolph Pictet, Liszt, in the following year, 
spent the most delightful and untroubled 
portion of his life. Without plan or object 
they wandered wherever fancy led them, and 
were everywhere enthusiastically received. 
Of this period George Sand has written her 
charming Letters of Travel, and Pictet’s 
Journey to Chamounix is simply an apotheosis 
of Liszt. Liszt himself has related the impres- 
sions of these treasured hours in his Years of 
Pilgrimage. In the cathedral of Freiburg, the 
most beautiful women and intellectual men 
listened to the world-renowned organ con- 
trolled by his master hand. 

Thalberg appeared in Paris, and broke up 
the entrancing “ dolce far niente” of Liszt, who 
felt jealous of the new rival whose concerts 
excited the wonder and praise of all Paris, 
Liszt presented himself before a public audience, 
and the éclat¢ with which the Parisians received 





him, showed that his long absence had not 
‘diminished their enthusiasm over his music. 
Mendelsohn himself went to hear him, and 
wrote: “I have never seen a musician who 
has the musical sense so entirely at his finger’s 
ends as Liszt has. * * * He possesses a 
through-and-through musical feeling, the like 
of which is nowhere to be found.” The 
judgment of the Paris world between the 
elegant Thalberg and the brilliant Liszt was 
charmingly expressed by a lady, who, when 
asked which was the greatest man, said, 
“Thalberg is the first, but Liszt is the only 
one.” 

It was ever a strange feature in Liszt’s char- 
acter that the moment the storm of rapturous 
applause began to ring about him, his soul 
would ardently long for solitude. He loved 
then to disappear suddenly from the theater of 
his success, and bury himself for months in 
unbroken stillness. This is the reason that we 
find him, in 1837, wandering through Italy, 
to Venice, Genoa, Florence, Rome, and Naples, 
without any definite object. It was only in 
the following year that he again appeared in 
public, at Vienna, when he gave a series of 
concerts in aid of the sufferers by the great 
inundation at Pesth. No wonder that his 
Hungarian countrymen could sing: “ Fraxz 
Liszt, the people are proud of thee.” In the 
same year he received a deputation of Hun- 
garian noblemen, who invited him to Pesth, 
where he was received with extraordinary 
enthusiasm, and presented by the inhabitants 
with the sword of honor and the right of 
citizenship. The next few years was a succes- 
sion of fresh triumphs, and probably no musi- 
cian in the same space of time received so 
warm and flattering a welcome wherever he 
went; and nowhere was his. reception warmer 
than to his own native village of Raiding, 
whose every inhabitant turned out to greet 
their “son ;” for Franz Liszt never forgot the 
home of his childhood. 


This wandering and apparently restless life 
may appear strange to us; but in that land of 
music, the poorest itinerant can travel from 
one end of the continent to the other with both 
ease and pleasure, giving his rude concerts at 
every little village. In a higher degree was 
this life of Liszt's. The language of Bach, of 
Handel, of Beethoven could be understood in 
every land; and it had never found a more 
eloquent expositor. Franz Liszt gave con- 
certs in Vienna and Prague in 1840, and in St. 
Petersburg, Moscow, and Riga, in Russia, in 
the same year. In the summer of 1841 he 
visited England, returned through Holland 
and Belgium to Berlin, where he was received 
as “only his own fatherland” could receive 
him. 

The following year he wandered over 
nearly the whole of Europe—Russia, France, 
Spain, Portugal, and Germany. In August, 
1845, in company with Spohr, he directed the 
Beethoven Festival, held in Bonn, on the 
occasion of the inauguration of a monument 
to the great master. He visited also Hungary, 





Transylvania, Moldavia, Wallachia, Constanti- 
nople, and Odessa, and tired of glory, volun- 
tarily closed his career as a performer in the 
zenith of his fame. Then he commenced the 
second great mission of his life, that of director 
and composer, and in 1848, accepted an invita- 
tion from the Duke of Weimar to assume the 
conduct of the court concerts there. Hence- 
forth Weimar became the chief musical center 
for all Europe. 

“Who has ever seen Liszt as a conductor 
must have noticed the enthusiastic power with 
which he rules the whole orchestral strength 
as a totality. The accompanying orchestra is 
an animated body which he permeates and in- 
flames with the inspiration of his own soul,” 
said a critic who had seen him at Weimar. 
From 1848 to 1861 Weimar was continually 
crowded during the season by the nobility 
and talent of Europe. Many took up their 
residence there permanently. He was the 
means of bringing many promising young 
composers to public notice. Richard Wagner 
owes the success of his chief operas to Liszt’s 
friendship. He taught many young and prom- 
ising pianists gratuitously, for whose benefit 
he gave private performances. Here he wrote, 
in 1852, his “ work of love’—a biography of 
Chopin, the famed Polish pianist and compo- 
ser (born, 1810, at Zelazowa, near War- 
saw; died at Paris, Oct. 14, 1849); the “ Gip- 
sies and their Music,” in 1859; and contributed 
many articles on the operas of Wagner and 
other subjects in the “ Neue Zeitschrift far 
Musik.” His compositions, transcriptions, par- 
aphrases, symphonies, organ and piano-forte 
pieces, sonatas, fantasias, capriccios, reminis- 
cences, concertos, etc., mostly belong to this 
period of his life, and are very numerous. His 
most genial beauties are probably found in his 
“ Hungarian Rhapsodies,” in the melodies of 
his home, the songs, the dances and the marches 
of the Hungarians and the gipsies. The joys 
and sorrows of his own people, all their feel- 
ings and emotions, find echo therein. 


Yet Franz Liszt was never happy even 
amid his most glorious successes. The early 
impressions fostered by his mother had taken 
deep root. She was in Paris, but their cor- 
respondence was as constant and loving as 
ever. 

Great was the sorrow when, in 1861, Franz 
Liszt departed from the theater of his grandest 
success and took his course toward the “ Eter- 
nal City,” to re-enter the cloister. 

Four years later, on the 26th of April, 1865, 
was consecrated, in the chapel of the Vatican, 
Abbé Liszt. His compositions now partook 
more of his religious character. He had in 
earlier years composed several smaller hymns, 
psalms, and sacred piano-forte and- organ 
pieces. In the summer of 1862 he finished his 
celebrated opera of the “Holy Elizabeth.” 
Under the roof of the Vatican he completed 
his opera of “Christ,” which was first per- 
formed in the service of the mass there. His 
“ Holy Elizabeth” has been performed in most 
of the chief cities of Europe; and at the Lu- 
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ther Festival in the Wartburg, in 1867, the 
composer himself was present as the conductor. 
That was a grand day for the German musical 
world. 

This was the last appearance of Liszt out- 
side of Rome in his professional capacity. In 
1864, he had visited Weimar and Munich, 
and his own mother in Paris. This was 
his last visit to her; she died in 1866. Liszt 
lives now in the cloister of Monte Mario, 
which he chose as his residence soon after his 
entry into Rome. Before we close this sketch, 
let us take a glimpse at the life of the great 
musician there. 

“Forty-four years (1866) have flown since 
Franz Liszt, the blonde-haired boy, began his 
brilliant career in Vienna. Again is a con- 
cert given by Franz Liszt; again we see him 
seated at the piano-forte. But instead of a 
crowded hall, this time there is only a single 
hearer, an aged countenance—Pio Nono, the 
Pope of Rome. In an apartment of the Vati- 
can the Abbé Liszt plays before the Pope, and 
the melancholy eyes of the aged man brighten 
at the sounds which the earnest man in the 
dark robes evokes from the strings. * * * In 
general, Liszt still lives in the cloister of Monte 
Mario. His intercourse is confined to a few 
friends, chiefly the high dignitaries of the 
Church. A near relationship binds him fore- 
most to Cardinal Hohenlohe, with whom he 
lived, after his consecration, for nearly a year 
in the Vatican. The Pope himself has shown 
him many fatherly favors and numerous dis- 
tinctions, which in former years were mostly 
given to him only by worldly princes, and as 
a mark of his highest grace added the brill- 
iancy of his own order to the dark priestly 
robes of the musician. Sometimes he also vis- 
its him in his solitude, in order to listen to the 
charming productions of his genius, and Liszt 
usually remains then a long while in the pres- 
ence of the Pope, who calls him ‘ his true son,’ 
‘his Palestrina.’ ” 


a os 


“HONESTY IS THE BEST POLICY.” 

Tuts old saying, repeated so often by good 
people, and gaining thereby a kind of sanctity, 
is, nevertheless, a mischievous one to be float- 
ing so freely through the world. 

That honesty and policy can have any con- 
nection whatever, can hardly be thought of by 
a right-minded, true-hearted person; and it 
seems to me a misfortune that the two words 
were ever linked together. The moment one 
stops to think of policy before doing what seems 
to him a duty, that moment his honesty becomes 
of a doubtful character. 

It is sad to see how people are coaxed into 
“doing right” and “ being good ;” sad to hear 
so many appeals to the selfishness of our nature ; 
sad to know that policy, after all, is the secret 
of much seeming honesty. 

I heard a mother say to her little boy one 
day, “ Now, do be a good boy, and you shall 
have a large piece of maple-sugar.” The same 





day I heard a minister say to his people, “ Fol- 
low the course I have marked out to you, and 
you will not only gain much in this world, but 
eternal life in the next.” 

It was policy for the child to put on the 
appearance of goodness, and he understood 
it. Many may have thought it policy to 
be Christians when such inducements were 
offered. 

Dangerous teachers are they, whether moth- 
ers or ministers, who teach those under their 
charge to look out for the gain, the result, of 
whatever they do. Is it right? is followed too 
often by that other question, “ Is it expedient?” 
betraying an entire want of confidence in the 
providence of a loving Father who will ask 
nothing of His child that is not best for him to 
do—setting up weak human judgment against 
His all-wise and just demands. We can not 
know what is expedient, for the greatest seem- 
ing failure has often proved to be the most glo- 
rious success. But we can know what is right ; 
at least we can know our highest conviction of 
right, and following that we shall be true, and 
a true man is to be honored, though he come 
far short of absolute truth, for he proves that 
he is striving after it, and is on the right road 
toward it. 

Oh, mothers, do not offer rewards to your 
children for being hypocrites! Childhood 
should be glad and bright and beautiful, and it 
can never be when so unnatural. 

Give to them, abundantly, tender words of 
sympathy and encouragement. Place in their 
hands gifts of love and appreciation, but 
never teach them to think that right doing de- 
serves reward ; for they will soon learn to value 
it according to the pay they get. Let goodness 
and truth be as natural to them as fragrance is 
to the flower, just as it ought to be. Do not 
send them out into the world with such miser- 
able, unreliable guides as “ Honesty is the best 
policy,” “The safest way is to do right;” but 
rather teach them to cast policy away alto- 
gether, to forget reward, to feel that 


“Tis perdition to be safe, 
When for the truth we ought to die.” 


“Tsit right?’ My brother and my sister, when 
this question comes to you, for it often comes 
to all, and what is truest and best in you an- 
wers, “ It is,” let no forebodings of the result, 
no whispers of policy, detain you from obeying 
unhesitatingly this command of God. Though 
sacrifice and pain be the result, it will only 
show that they are needed. 

“Tsit truth?” If from the deepest conscious- 
ness of your soul the decision come, too plain 
to be misunderstood, that it is truth, then ac- 
cept and advocate it, though it bear you into 
places new and strange, though it lead you 
into the most unpopular church and party, 
though it take from you friends and bring you 
enemies ; though reproach and poverty and 
pain come upon you, still be true for the truth’s 
sake, and like the noble Luther be too brave to 
“ speak or act against your conscience.” 

HOPE ARLINGTON. 





IN VAIN. 





O’rR the golden prime of morning time, 
To brood in sullen sorrow ; 

From coward fears of future years, 
A stream of trouble borrow, 

When the sunny shine of present time 
Foretells a bright to-morrow. 


The speeding noon comes all too soon 
To those whose hearts are lightest ; 
Soon follow cares, and silver hairs 
O’er heads that now are brightest ; 
But youth well sped, rich blessings shed, 
When bright locks change to whitest. 


In vain to sigh for days gone by; 
Youth's mantle fits the wearer ; 

But work and pray that ev’ry day 
May be to you the bearer 

Of something good of mental food, 
To make the son! grow fairer. 

For all the harms of winter sternes, 
If we're prepared to greet them 

With strength of nerve that does not swerve, 
But bravely, boldly meet them, 

Will strengthen roots to bear the fruits, 
And he who works shall eat them. 


Then look aloft, and see the soft 
Gray light of dawn is nearing, 

And gleaming through the ether blue, 
The promised land appearing, 

When days of youth return in truth, 
In triple brightness cheering. 

For God is just, and you may trust, 
Though ne'er his law divining, 

That though dark clouds the sunlight shrouds, 
Each has its silver lining, 

And.‘round the wreath of cypress leaf 
The amaranth is twining. 


ee 


ScreNcE AND SKEPTIcIsM.—The revelations 
of science may, and in the nature of things 
must, often be at variance with popular pre- 
conceptions ; but variances of this kind need 
not give rise to hostility, nor preclude convic- 
tion. Theologians may be startled by new 
discoveries in science, just as their predecessors 
were by the assertions of astronomy ; but they 
are not on that account entitled to accuse men 
of science of skepticism and infidelity; nor, on 
the other hand, have men of science any right 
to retort on theologians the charge of dogma- 
tism and bigotry, because they are not prepared 
all at once to aceept the new deductions. The 
skeptic and infidel is he who refuses facts and 
rejects the conclusions of enlightened reason ; 
the dogmatist and bigot is he who, overesti- 
mating his own opinions, undervalues those 
of others and obstinately resists all convic- 
tion. What may be accepted by one mind 
under the bias of early training, may be insuf- 
ficient to induce belief in another differentiy 
trained but equally earnest to arrive at the 
truth. “To faith,” says Bunsen, “it is imma- 
terial whether science discover truth in a spirit 
of skepticism or belief; and truth has been 
really found by both courses, but never by dis- 
honesty or sloth.” Arguments may prevail ; 
abuse never wins over converts. Bad words 
never make good arguments; and we may rest 
assured that he who is in the habit of using 
them is by no means in a fitting spirit to enter 
as a worshiper into the great temple of truth. 
—Man: Where, Whence, and Wivither ? 
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ARMINIUS VAMBERY, 
THE HUNGARIAN ORIENTALIST. 


Tue Magyar or Hungarian race has long 
been a subject of profound investigation by 
the ethnologists of Europe. Its origin has not 
yet been exactly ascertained, although it is 
the generally received opinion that the Mag- 
yar is an offshoot from the Turanian stock. 
Differing in blood from nearly all the rest of 
Europe, this people exhibit marked peculiar- 
ities of mind and mode of life, which indicate 
both an Asiatic and a nomadic ancestry. The 
subject of this sketch is considered a good rep- 
resentative of the Magyarian type, with some 
Teutonic elements infused. He early became 
interested in the endeavor to solve the intri- 
cate problem of the original derivation of his 
race, and he wished, as he said himself, by a 
practical study of the living languages of the 
related grades between the Magyars and the 
Turkish-Tartar tribes of Middle Asia, to trace’ 
out this origin. This was the star which led 
him to the Orient, from Hungary to Constan- 
tinople and Mecca; from Teheran, in Persia, 
across the Turkomanian desert to Khiva, Bok- 
hara, and Samarkand, and even to Afghan- 
istan. The accounts which he has given of 
his researches while on this journey are treas- 
uries of ethnographical facts in relation to the 
Middle Asiatic tribes, some of which had 
never been visited by a European since the 
days of Marco Polo. Our sketch of himself 
and his travels must necessarily be very brief. 

Arminius Vambéry (Vamberger) was born, 
in the year 1832, at Duna Szerdahely, a Da- 
nubian island belonging to the province of 
Presburg, Hungary. His ancestors appear 
originally to have emigrated from Germany, 
though they had been settled for some time in 
Hungary. His father, who died when Vam- 
béry was very young, was a common Hun- 
garian peasant, and his mother, a pious Prot- 
estant woman, early sent her son to the 
village school, When fifteen years of age he 
attended a school in the city of Presburg, 
where he studied industriously, though in 
great poverty, and managed to support him- 
self by teaching the Slavic cooks and servants 
the Hungarian language. His own talent for 
languages developed very early, and by the 
time he was seventeen he had acquired, with- 
out a teacher, the Latin, Greek, French, Ital- 
ian, English, Servian, and Croatian languages. 
He not only acquired them theoretically, but 
could speak them quite fluently and correctly ; 
and his memory was so retentive that he daily 
committed six hundred words. 


A testimony to his correctness of speech is 
thus recorded: he had been studying for a 
short time in a school at Vienna, where he 
was in.very great poverty, when he was 
obliged to return to Presburg. He had no 
money with which to pay his fare, but while 
standing in the railroad depot he courageously 
spoke to two gentlemen, respecting his situ- 
ation and need, in such excellent Latin, that 





they immediately gave him a sum of money 
which more than sufficed to procure his pas- 
sage ticket. His remarkable talent gained for 
him many friends after this, and in 1854 an 
office was procured for him in Posego, in Sla- 
vonia, whither he traveled on foot; but he did 
not hold his appointment any longer than con- 
sisted with the purpose he had in view of 
visiting the East. 

In order to complete himself for this work, 
it was necessary that he should become ac- 
quainted with the languages, literature, and 
customs of the Mohammedans, and for that 
purpose he went to Constantinople. In an 
incredibly short space of time, his whole stay 
being little over four years, he had acquired 
twenty Oriental languages perfectly to his 
command, even exciting the attention of the 
sluggish Turks themselves, to whom he could 
talk like a native. He gained in position 
among them until he was made private secre- 
tary of Fuad Pasha, who gave him a good 
salary. In this office he had access to the ar- 
chives of the country, received and answered 
all the state papers, and copied at his leisure 
hundreds of the most important historical 
documents. He forwarded important con- 
tributions of these labors to Hungarian, Aus- 
trian, and German journals, with which he 
was in constant correspondence. He called 
the attention of the Hungarian Academy to 
the existence of the remainder of the library 
of King Korrian, and for this and other ser- 
vice he was elected one of its members in 
1860. It was through the influence of this 
Academy that he was enabled to consummate 
his long-projected travels. 

Vambéry left Constantinople mysteriously 
in the year 1861, and, joining a party of Beg- 
gar Monks, proceeded first to Mecca, the shrine 
of the pilgrim monks, and thence to Teheran, 
the chief city of Persia. Here he gave him- 
self out to be a pious Mohammedan, calling 
himself Reschid Effendi, and was soon known 
as a good friend of the poor and ragged Mecca 
pilgrims. He introduced many of these to the 
Turkish consul, procured them assistance, and 
even kept some at his own expense in order 
that he might thus more perfectly learn their 
language. In this manner he became ac- 
quainted with a party of pilgrims who were 
on their homeward journey to Bokhara, and 
to them he communicated his genuine Islam 
wish to visit the holy people of Khiva, Bok- 
hara, and Samarkand. The Tartar pilgrims 
answered, “ We are resolved not only to be 
thy friends, but also thy servants ;” and he was 
received into the caravansary as a fellow- 
traveler, though they did not know him ex- 
cept as a holy dervish like themselves, for he, 
too, had been to Mecca the holy. 

This caravan was a motley collection. 
“Some,” says he, “rode on mules or camels, 
but the poor, foot-sore worshipers were very 
ragged. In my wretched clothing I had con- 
sidered myself a beggar, but among these peo- 
ple I was a king.” The head of the caravan 
was Hadschi Valal, of Aksu, in Chinese Tar- 





tary, priest to the Chinese-Mussulman Govern- 
ment of the same province, 

The time occupied in the journey was occa- 
sionally enlivened by the pilgrims singing 
pleasant songs, by relating to each other 
their adventures. The Hungarian dervish 
soon made himself friends by his conversa- 
tions; he understood his audience intuitively, 
and realized now that he was fairly in the 
midst of Asiatic life. 

The route from Teheran taken by the cara- 
van was eastward, across the borders of Per- 
sia, across the Turkomanian Desert to Khiva, 
the chief city of the Turkomans, known even 
amid the lawless tribes of that portion of the 
country as the very seat of cruelty. He relates 
several appalling instances of judicial cruelty 
which he himself there witnessed. The pres- 
ent Khan of the province would procure for 
himself the name of a defender of his religion, 
and believes that he will acquire it by punish- 
ing the smallest offense with the most rigorous 
severity. The casting of a single glance upon 
a deeply-vailed woman is enough to bring 
upon the offender terrible punishment. A 
man who has committed adultery is hanged, 
while the woman is buried to the waist, in the 
neighborhood of the gallows, and then stoned 
to death by the mob. Scarce a day passed, 
during Vambéry’s stay, that did not witness 
some poor victim hurried off to the scaffold. 
“But amid these rough scenes and customs,” 
he remarks, “I have spent in Khiva and its 
provinces, in my dervish incognito, many of 
the most beautiful days of my travels.” 

From Khiva, which lies to the south of the 
Aral Sea, in Turkistan, the caravan proceeded 
in a southeasterly direction to Bokhara. Vam- 
béry’s mode of traveling was about as our en- 
graving represents him. He had for his own 
use an ass, upon which he sometimes rode, 
and also half of a camel, which carried his 
traveling bag. 

The heat, when they were fairly upon the 
desert, was intense, for it was July. They 
were obliged to travel six hours every day, be- 
sides at night, and the nomad Turkoman rob- 
bers constantly annoyed them. 

Vambéry mentions a caravan station which 
they reached on the 4th of July, which bore 
the very attractive name of Adamkyrylgan, 
that is, the place where people die. And truly 
it was a lifeless waste. As far as the eye could 
reach, extended an apparently boundless sea of 
sand, now whirled by the wind into huge roll- 
ing waves, and now reflecting the rays of the 
sun like the zephyr-stirred mirage of a still sea. 
No bird in the air, no worm or beetle upon the 
earth, was to be seen, but only traces of ex- 
tinct life; the whitened bones of men and 
animals, in great accumulation, served as way- 
marks to the pilgrim travelers. This desert is 
very wide, and not a drop of water upon it. 
Vambéry’s party soon felt the need of drink, 
and the languishing cry, “ Water, water,” was 
repeatedly uttered in vain by parched lips. 
On July 8th, Vambéry had only eight glasses 
of water in his store, and half of this was de- 
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voted to a dying fellow-traveler. The caravan 
can not wait for those to recover who fall sick, 
else the whole caravan would be lost. As soon 
as one’s strength fails, he is placed on the way- 
side, a leathern bottle of water and some food 
are left him ; he sees the long lines of the cara- 
van gradually disappear in the far distance, 
and is left alone to his fate. 

The leader of the caravan saw in the dis- 
tance the signs of an approaching sand-storm, 
and having announced it, the pilgrims imme- 
diately threw themselves upon the sand; the 
camels instinctively laid themselves down upon 
their knees, stretched out their long necks, and 
buried their heads in the sand, while the 
travelers found what shelter they could behind 
them. The sand was driven over them with 
terrific force by the gale, and when it had sub- 
sided, the hot sand covered them to the depth 
of many inches. Toward evening of that day 
they were gladdened by the sight of a well in 
the distance; but, to their disappointment, 
it was found that the water was totally unfit to 
drink. Vambéry was now quite exhausted; 
he could not even alight from the camel upon 
which he had been placed, and his companions 
laid him down upon the sand. His inside 
burnt with insufferable heat, and his dizziness 
completely stupefied him. “I thought,” says 
he, “ that the last evening of my life had come.” 
Fortunately, however, his fellow-pilgrims did 
not desert him. They did not forget his kind- 
ness in Teheran. 


When he awoke on the morning of the 12th 
of July, he found himself in the miserable hut 
of a Persian slave, who refreshed him with 
milk, while his dark- bearded dervish com- 
panions stood around his bed, anxiously await- 
ing his recovery. Soon he was well again, and 
all the hardships of the past were forgotten, 
when, on the next day, they passed across the 
borders of Bokhara, and two days later entered 
the city of that name. This was the destina- 
tion of his fellow-pilgrims, and it was a sad 
parting to him, for they had been his constant 
companions for nearly six months, and had 
stood faithfully by him in his need. “My 
heart would break,” he says, “as the thought 
came to me that to these, my best friends in 
the world, whom I had to thank for the preser- 
vation of my life, I could not trust the secret 
of my incognito, but must constantly deceive 
them.” 

We have not the space to give in detail his 
arduous wanderings among the nomad tribes 
of Middle Asia. He everywhere maintained 
his dervish disguise, though he was often com- 
pelled to change his traveling companions. 
From Bokhara he first went to Samarkand, 
once a famous seat of Mohammedan learning, 
visiting the many and various native tribes on 
his way. The wandering, plundering Turko- 
men are set very vividly before our eyes in his 
descriptions of them; we see them fastening 
their solitary Persian prisoners to stakes in the 
lonely desert, and leaving them there to die; 
or, again, taking them in gangs across the 
dreary waste, and goading them by the sharp- 





pointed spikes of the camel-drivers. Vambéry 
spent above a year among these people, and 
thence proceeding south and southwest to Af- 
ghanistan, which he describes as being an im- 
mense battle-field, ruled by various robber 
princes, who extorted money from the traveler 
under every pretext whatever. One stopping- 
place, Andschy, is thus characteristically de- 
scribed by the proverb: “ Andschy has bitter, 
salt water, burning sand, poisonous flies, and 
scorpions; commend it not, since it is a picture 
of the real hell!” Some parts, however, es- 
pecially the neighborhood of the city of Herat, 
the capital of a state of that name in Afghan- 
istan, is described as being beautiful naturally, 
and is compared with a paradise. Herat itself 
is considered as the “ gate of India and Central 
Asia,” and is a place of great political import- 
ance. Its narrow, dirty streets are full of ruin, 
but among its bazaars, its mosques, its cara- 
vansaries, and its citadel, Vambéry found op- 
portunities to carefully study the many different 
races that daily assemble there, from Khiva, 
Russia, India, Tartary, Turkestan, and Persia. 


In this city Vambéry was in absolute want ; 
his money was almost exhausted, and he must 
sell his faithful ass to get bread, or starve. His 
attendant, a native of Khiva, named Mollah 
Sochak, who now lives in Pesth, even went 
into the street and begged nourishment and 
materials for fire. In this extremity Vambéry 
went to the ruling prince, who was a mere 
boy, being only sixteen years of age, and who 
had been placed by his father over the con- 
quered province. The young prince reclined 
upon a chair at the window, and continually 
amused himself by watching the evolutions of 
his soldiers in the court-yard, who were drilled 
after. the European fashion, and were even 
under the command of an English officer. It 
was here that the following scene occurred as 
Vambéry made his appearance, showing at the 
same time the completeness of his disguise and 
the keenness of the young prince. The latter 
was surrounded, as usual, by the dignitaries of 
his court, and his vizier occupied a seat by his 
side. The dervish uttered the usual form of 
greeting as he entered, and then seated himself 
in front of the young prince. “God, our 
Lord,” said Vambéry, uttering the customary 
prayer on taking a seat, “let us receive a 
blessed place, for, truly, Thou art the best 
giver of quarters.” The young prince looked 
eagerly into the face of the supposed dervish, 
and ere the latter had uttered “Amen,” and 
composed his beard, sprang up from his seat, 
and pointing with his finger at Vambéry, half 
laughingly and half in wonder, exclaimed, 
“By God, I swear thou art an Englishman!” 
A loud laugh followed this singular fancy of 
the young ruler, who now stood by the 
stranger’s side, amused as a child who has 
made « lucky discovery. “Tell me, he con- 
tinued, “is it not true thou art an Ingles in 
disguise ?” The dervish replied: “Stop! Thou 
knowest well the proverb, ‘He who declares, 
even in jest, that a believer is an unbeliever, is 
himself an unbeliever.’ Give me, rather, some- 





thing for a fatika, wherewith I may continue 
my journey.” The young prince sat down, 
remarking that he had never seen a Hadschi 
of Bokhara with such a face, whereupon Vam- 
béry interposed that he was from Stamboul, 
showed him his passes, and was successful in 
getting his temporary wants supplied. Vam- 
béry did not forget to write to this clever 
young Persian after he had returned home, 
and wished him success on account of his 
acuteness, and told him that though he was 
not an Englishman he was at least a European. 
On the 10th of October, 1863, Vambéry left 
Herat in the company of a caravan nearly two 
thousand strong, and soon reached Mesched, 
in Persian Chorassan, where he could, now 
that all his dangers were past, bid farewell to 
his dervish dress, and once more appear as a 
European. But he could not part with his 
ragged old cloak, which had protected him so 
long; for it contained the results of all his 
wanderings, had protected him not only from 
the intense heat of a burning sun, but also from 
the observation of his companions, for if they 
had seen him engaged in writing they would 
have at once suspected his object. He wrote 
with lead pencil, in the Mongolian language ; 
and when he made out plans and maps of the 
cities and states through which he passed, he 
secretly sewed them, together with his notes, 
into the lining of his cloak, which finally be- 
came so heavy that it was almost impossible 
to walk under its weight, and he constantly 
feared that its bulk would betray him. He 
limped, too, in his walk, slightly; but this ap- 
parent misfortune was a fortunate thing for 
him, as the Mohammedans reverence all men 
who are afflicted with any bodily infirmity. 
In the month of June, 1864, Vambéry entered 
Constantinople, as unexpectedly as he had 
disappeared. He had long been’given up as 
lost, for he had never dared to write. But his 
fame had gone long before him, and he was 
honored with marked attention from the learn- 
ed and the great of every city through which 
he passed. In Vienna, the Emperor of Austria 
was personally introduced to his now dis- 
tinguished subject, and the chair of the Pro- 
fessorship of Oriental Languages in the Uni- 
versity of Pesth was immediately offered to 
him. This position he accepted, and still 
holds. He delivered his report before Sir 
Roderick Murchison and the London Geo- 
graphical Society, and received marked atten- 
tion while in England from Palmerston, 
Russell, and the most eminent scientific men. 
The account of his journeyings appeared in 
the English language in London, in 1864, under 
the title of “ Travels in Central Asia; being the 
Account of a Journey from Teheran Across 
the Turkoman Desert on the Eastern Shore of 
the Caspian, to Khiva, Bokhara, and Samar- 
kand.” This was followed by “ Sketches of 
Central Asia; being Additional Chapters of 
Travels and Adventures, and on the Ethnology 
of Central Asia.” Both these works were 
written by their author in the English language. 


-We have before us a letter from him ourselves, 
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and can hardly detect a flaw either in the 
orthography. or in the grammatical construc- 
tion. 

These works have found a warm reception 
in both England and America. They are 
thoroughly practical, and full of observations 
of the greatest value, now that the Eastern 
question excites so much interest. Among the 
topics discussed, the following are well worthy 
of attention: the productive power of the 
oases of Turkestan; the Turkoman and the 
slave trade; the inner life of the people of 
Central Asia ; the Mohammedanism of Persia, 
etc. He tells us that these people are begin- 
ning to feel the pressure of the Western world; 
and their old organization must be broken up 
by the constant tide of emigration. Hissketch 
of the literature of Bokhara proves that the 
Asiatic states have experienced a partial civili- 
zation. 

The most interesting and entertaining part 
of his works is—a subject which no one is 
so well qualified to speak as Mr. Vambéry— 
the ethnography of the various races—the 
Turanian and Iranian—of Central Asia. There 
are two other races which he does not fail to 
discuss—the Anglo-Saxon and the Muscovite, 
the Briton and the Russian; the one extending 
its territory northward from the boundaries of 
India, and the other pushing forward its Cos- 
sack hordes across the steppes of Northern 
Asia southward. Soon they must meet, and 
the conflict, commenced in the Crimea, will 
probably have to be settled upon the sandy 
deserts of Central Asia. Mr. Vambéry says 
that Russia’s progress needs watching. 

Mr. Vambéry’s last work is published in 
German, under the title of “ Cagataische 
Sprachstudien” (Leipsic, Brockhaus, 1868). 
This is a work for which few possess equal 
qualifications, being a grammar of the language 
of Turkestan. The work is prefaced with an 
interesting essay on the distinctive peculiarities 
of the various dialects of the Turkish language, 
followed by copious notes and illustrative 
passages, including selections from the chief 
Usbeg writers. The work is receiving great 
attention at the hands of the German scholars. 
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“ By Firs anp Starts.”—Spasmodic efforts 
amount to little or nothing. It is steady ap- 
plicatién that accomplishes. One may be 
easily “fired up” to do something, and as sud- 
denly cooled off. The team—of men or horses 
—that pull together, and pull steadily, will do 
the work. But those who are always begin- 
ning, and never finishing, have more of the 
spasmodic than of the persevering. Moral: 
Teach your children to do one thing at a time, 
and to finish what they begin. 

Ler our laws and our institutions speak not 
of white men, not of red men, not of black men, 
not of men of any complexion; but, like the 
laws of God, the Ten Commandments, and the 
Lord’s Prayer—let them speak of the people. 


Our Social Relations. 


Domestic happiness, thou only bliss 

Of paradise that has survived the fall! 

Thou art the nurse of virtue. In thine arms 

She smiles, appearing as in truth she is, 

Heav’'n-bors, and destined to the skies agaln.—Cowper. 








WHO AM I? 


BY MRS. GEORGE WASHINGTON WYLLYS. 


Who am I? 

What does the PHRENOLOGICAL-JOURNAL- 

reading public want to know for? What dif- 

ference does it make who cooks the intellec- 

tual omelette down in the editorial kitchen, as 

long as it is served up hot, smoking, and satis- 

factory ? 

There are some people who can’t be satisfied 

unless they know all that there is to be known 

about everybody and everything. They are 

perpetually tormenting themselves with trying 
to ascertain the “reason why” of every occur- 
rence. They never travel without establishing 
an immediate rapport with the machinery on 
steamboat and locomotive engine; they can 
not enjoy a new book unless they know the 
author’s Christian, middle, and surname, and 
why he wrote it; and exactly how much 
money he got for it; and why he didn’t get a 
little more; and why it was published by 
Press & Company, instead of Type & Sons! 
They pounce, the first thing, on the “ Personal” 
column of the newspaper, and gloat with 
delight over the impertinent (and too often im- 
aginary) little items that sensational reporters 
nowadays steal from the very edge of the 
domestic hearthstone—in short, they go through 
lif, one continual interrogation point. You 
avoid them by instinct, and yet they follow 
you like your shadow. If you add fuel to the 
fire of their curiosity by answering their ques- 
tions, they are only stimulated to fresh investi- 
gations. Nobody but a policeman and a 
“First Lessons in Geography” has any busi- 
ness to ask so many questions. 

What are you to do with such people? How 
can you satisfy them? You may tella child that 
it has “ two ears and but one mouth,” and that 
its vocation in life is “ to be seen and not to be 
heard ;” but it won’t do to apply the same 
charmingly repressive method to the grown- 
up babies who are unreasonably inquisitive. 
They are quick to take offense, and eager to 
imagine slights; and if you once begin to in- 
dulge their propensities, you will find your 
communications gradually enlarging and com- 
plicating themselves, after the fashion of that 
ancient and well-authenticated legend “The 
House that Jack Built!’ When you have told 
them who you are, what security have you 
that they won’t want to know how old you are, 
what your complexion is, whether you are tall 
or short, what church you are in the habit of 
attending, and what school of medicine you 
are partial to? Where is the catechism to 
end? Haven't I as good a right to turn round 


they would very speedily intimate to me the 
propriety of minding my own business ? 
“They like me!” I am much obliged to 
them, and I fully appreciate their kindness; but 
just imagine me walking up to the first person 
on Broadway whose tout ensemble impressed 
me favorably, with “ Excuse me, madam, but I 
like you—who are you?” 

Perhaps it’s the other way, and they don’t 
like me, a circumstance that has been known 
to happen, improbable as it may seem. All 
the more reason that I should have the advan- 
tages pertaining to the anonymous state. Bor- 
rowing yet a second illustration from the prac- 
tical aspect of every-day life, what sane indi- 
vidual would walk up to his neighbor and 
begin, “Sir, I do not like your appearance at 
all—the cut of your coat and the shape of your 
whiskers are quite intolerable to me, conse- 
quently I insist on knowing who you are, at 
once, and definitely !” 

Don’t you see that this delightful frankness 
wouldn’t work well at all in general practice? 

Some of my unknown friends want my 
photograph, too! 

Now, ofall things stiff, unmeaning, and inflex- 
ible, a photograph is the stiffest, most unmean- 
ing, and least flexible. It may look like me, 
just as a marble statue looks like warm, glow- 
ing, living humanity—just as the artificial 
sparkle of a diamond resembles the free sun- 
shine; but who ever knew the photograph 
that really gave any correct idea of a person, 
unless you have beforehand some personal 
association to vitalize its cold lines and formal, 
unthinking stare. 

No, you can’t have my picture, friends! 
When I am dead and gone, then is quite time 
to fall back upon photographs. But as long as 
there is a living, breathing, existing Me, just so 
long will I protest against being misrepresented 
by any such painfully correct libels. Iam nota 
celebrity, and don’t want to be, and don’t pre- 
tend to be. And, consequently, I don’t fancy 
the idea of my photograph in an -album 
between Tom Thumb and Ex-President Jeffer- 
son Davis. It would certainly take unto itself 
wings and speed away. That is, it would, if 
it were anything like me; for I have always had 
a preference for choosing my own company ! 

I haven’t told you who I am yet, have I? 
No, I thought not. A woman can keep a se- 
cret sometimes, even when she is discoursing 
upon that most delightful and attractive of 
subjects—herself. 

Yes,—wouldn’t you like toknow? Wouldn't 
you enjoy canvassing me, and pulling me to 
pieces, figuratively speaking? Not that you 
are all so destructively inclined; there are 
some of you to whose gentle keeping one 
might safely trust name, fortune, and almost 
soul! who would be ready to palliate faults, 
excuse failings, and spread the comprehensive 
mantle of the sweetest charity over all back- 
slidings. What would young writers do—aye, 
and old ones, too—if there were not such 
kindly spirits in the great audience of the pub- 











—Horace Mann. 


and ask who they are? And don’t you think 





lic? But there are people enough to whom 
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the mere fact of authorship is sufficient to 
rouse all that is belligerent and fault-finding— 
people who think they must criticise every 
woman who is audacious enough to take up 
the pen. I can imagine their verdict quite 
vividly enough without giving it the advan- 
tage of reality : “ Yes, an old maid, of course ; 
nobody but an old maid would ever write in so 
exceedingly bitter and prejudiced a vein! A 
failure, socially speaking, in the great end and 
aim of a woman’s life—matrimony—scarcely 
ever improves the temper. Bluestockings are 
almost always old maids!” 
Well, they should think that a married woman 
might have enough to do without turning lit- 
erary, that is, if she kept her home in decent 
order and looked after her husband’s shirts !” 
“Old, eh? that juvenility of style is seldom 
acquired without years of practice!” “ Young 
—what business has she to express herself so 
dogmatically?” “A country girl can certainly 
have had no great experience ; it is the height of 
impertinence in her to attempt to discuss such 
social topics!” “ A city lady necessarily moves 
in an artificial atmosphere, and has no means 
of judging society from an impartial stand- 
point!” 

You see I have read my Esop’s Fables— 
§. R. Wells’ Illustrated Edition, page 70, “ The 
Miller, his Son, and their Ass,” with six pic- 
tures! I know very well that I couldn't 
please, any more than that respectable old 
piece of antiquity the Miller, even if I were to 
try—therefore I don’t mean to try! 

Here’s my platform, since platforms are the 
fashion just now. «Iam going to mind my own 
business, and do the very gest I can to instruct, 
amuse, and perhaps improve a little. If you 
want to become acquainted with me, why, here 
I am, most happy to spend a few minut<s with 
you, ouce a month, under the protecting wing 
of my good friend the ParENOLOGICAL JouR- 
NAL. But you mustn't ask too many questions. 
It is so much easier to express one’s mind from 
behind the egis of the little sanctum in No. 
889 Broadway! And every reader of the 
JourRNAL is my special and confidential friend ; 
taken individually, 'm ready to shake hands 
with him or her in spirit, at any time they 
please. I have much kindness and indulgence 
to thank them for. NordoI forget the patience 
with which they have heard me. Now, what 
else could the most unreasonable and exacting 
of publics ask for ? 

Dear me! what a lot of I’s there is in this 
article! but how else can a body excuse a 
body for not telling everybody else who a body 
is? (Not an uningenious way of avoiding the 
obtrusive personal pronoun that!) Egotism 
can not always be avoided. 

Who amI? A faithful reader of the Amer- 
ICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL; a believer, 
not in isms, but in reforms; one who can sew 
on buttons and hold a pen with equal dexter- 
ity; a devotee of nature, and a woman, with 
all a woman’s instincts and impulses. Don’t 
you think you ought to be satisfied with this 
‘answer ? 


“ Married, is she? | 








BEAUTIFY “YOUR HOMBS. 

AMERICANS are necessarily utilitarians. In 
a new country, “use,” before ornament, is the 
order. The various steel traps to catch wolf, 
bear, and fox are not inlaid with gold, silver, 
and pearl; nor is the ax, the hoe, or the plow 
ornamented. The frontiersman wants a rifle 
that is steady, strong, and true—that will put 
a bullet where he wants it put; while the more 
fashionable sportsmen of old settlements uses 
a polished or gilded gun. So the pioneer 
wears plain, strong “homespun” instead of 
silks, satins, and fine laces, But even the 
trapper, the hunter, and the pioneer farmer 
may do something toward cultivating a taste 
for the beauties of art and of nature. When 
locating his humble cabin he may have refer- 
ence to the landscape, and so placing it that 
he can have a beautiful view of earth, trees, and 
sky. He may have evergreens, wild flowers, 
cascades, and other interesting natural objects. 
A patch of ground may be set with shrubs and 
vines, as well as with corn and cabbage; very 
soon the fragrance of sweet flowers, the charm 
of hill and dale, and the song of birds will 
beget a love even for the new home, though it 


| be far, far from the haunts of early childhood. 


Later, when all the necessaries of life have been 
supplied, when the wants of the body no 
longer press, then we may look still higher for 
sources of improvement and enjoyment. 

Now we come up into the region of Art. 
We think of architecture, music, painting, 
sculpture, and such accompaniments as tend 
to refine, elevate, and beget a higher civiliza- 
tion. Now we patronize those most skilled in 
the art of beautifying our lawns, our parks, 
our public buildings, and our private dwellings. 
Now, such works as were produced by the old 
masters are readily reproduced by newly in- 
vented processes at a very moderate cost—one. 
tenth of the original—and find their way into 
our drawing-rooms, libraries, and bed cham- 
bers. 

Look at those marvels of beauty and 
cheapness produced by Messrs. Prang & Com- 
pany of Boston, called “chromos.” What can 
be more attractive, what more refining, than to 
have the walls of our rooms hung with these 
beautiful pictures? Money expended in this 
way will be invested in the means of a higher 
and constantly growing culture. What more 
appropriate birth-day present, by a father or 
mother, to son or daughter, than a choice 
picture, which would be a joy forever? 

We should give more time and means to the 
cultivation of flowers. Every church—every 
school-house, seminary, college, hospital, and 
prison, as well as every dwelling-house, should 
have a flower garden. The humanizing influ- 
ence of this could not be computed. It would 
soften the temper of*the hardened, subdue and 
humanize even the brutal and criminal, and 
chasten and spiritualize those most favorably 
organized. Husband, wife, son, or daughter 
can not more surely win the esteem, the admi- 
ration or love of others than by doing all they 
can to beautify and render home attractive. 





THE VAGABOND-SAGE. 


An old man of very active physiognomy, 
answering to the name of Jacob Wilmot, was 
brought before the police court. His clothes 
looked as though they might have been bought 
second-handed in his youthful prime, for they 
had suffered more from the rubs of the world 
than the proprietor himself. 

“ What business ?” 

“None; I’m a traveler.” 

“ A vagabond, perhaps ?” 

“You are not far wrong. Travelers and 
vagabonds are about the same thing. The 
difference is that the latter travel without 
money, the former without brains.” 

“ Where have you traveled ?” 

“ All over the continent.” 

“ For what purpose ?” 

“ Observation ?” 

“ What have you observed ?” 

“ A little to commend, much to censure, and 
a great deal to laugh at.” 

“Humph! what did you commend?” 

“A handsome woman who will stay at 
home; an eloquent preacher that will preach 
short sermons; a good writer that will not 
write too much; and a fool that has sense 
enough to hold his tongue.” 

“What do you censure ?” 

“A man that marries a girl for her fine 
clothing ; a youth who studies medicine while 
he has the use of his hands; and the people 
who will elect a drunkard to office.” 

“ What do you laugh at?” 

“T laugh at a man who expects his position 
to command that respect which his personal 
qualifications and qualities do not merit.” 

He was dismissed. 


—2 > 


Fun at Home.—Don’t be afraid of a litile 
fun at home, good people! Don’t shut up your 
house Jest the sun should fade your carpets; 
and your hearts, lest a hearty laugh shake down 
some of the musty old cobwebs there. If you 
want to ruin your sons, let them think that all 
mirth and social enjoyment must be left on the 
threshold without, when they come home at 
night. When once a home is regarded as only 
a place to eat, drink, and sleep in, the work is 
begun that ends in gambling-houses and reck- 
less degradation. Young people must have fun 
and relaxation somewhere; if they do not find 
it at their own hearthstones, it will be sought 
at other and perhaps less profitable places. 
Therefore, let the fire burn brightly at night, 
and make the homestead delightful with all 
those little arts that parents so perfectly under- 
derstand. Don’t repress the buoyant spirit of 
your children. Half an hour of merriment, 
round the lamp and firelight of home, blots out 
the remembrance of many a care and annoy- 
ance during the day; and the best safeguard 
they can take with them into the world is the 
unseen influence of a bright little domestic 
sanctum. . : 

A home with mirth and cheerfulness is one 
of the dearest of earth’s possessions. 
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JOHN H. LITTLEFIELD, 


THE PORTRAIT PAINTER. 
—O—— 


Tuts gentleman possesses a brain 
of fine quality, allied with a good 
degree of the Motive-Mental tem- 
perament. It is owing to his inher- 
itance of many constitutional qual- 
ities from his mother that we find 
so much of clearness and delicacy 
pervading the features. In those 
traits of character which appertain 
to social life, to sensitiveness, emo- 
tion, and intuition, he, doubtless, 
represents the feminine more than 
the masculine. In intellectual ap- 
prehension and practical ability he 
is masculine. The forehead is high 
and projecting at the eyebrows, in- 
dicating a predominance of the per- 
ceptive faculties. He appreciates 
the characteristics, qualities, and 
peculiarities of substances ; is a clear and 
sharp judge of things, and would be a 
first-rate critic of property and whatever 
pertains to art. 

His Language is not indicative of 
much fertility in the expression of 
thought, but is free and fluent enough 
to convey his opinions on any subject 
with which he is acquainted, in a clear 
and definite manner. He is careful in 
the selection of words, and very specific 
in the use of terms. Were he educated 
or trained for authorship he would ex- 
hibit much delicacy of expression and 
considerable descriptive power, and 
weave in with the current of his thought 
many figures of speech and metaphorical 
allusions. He is by organization adapt- 
ed to a pursuit at once delicate, artistic, 
graphic, and practical. He is not phi- 
losophical enough to find satisfaction in 
mere ideas or speculations. His imagin- 
ation is based upon the real, and finds 
enjoyment in its refinement and exalta- 
tion. Constructiveness is apparently 
well marked, and allied with Ideality, 
so that he would be inclined to modify 
or improve upon his model; for bis in- 
vention would be exhibited in the altera- 
tion or improvement of the designs of 
others rather than in the production of 
entirely new devices. In a mechanical 
line, as an artisan, he would be known 
for his “ finishing touches,” for the extra 
polish, the extra decoration he would 
give to his work, as well as for the 
closeness of his imitation of a pattern. 
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PORTRAIT OF JOHN H. LITTLEFIELD. 


ed opportunities brought him in contact 
with. By the time he was sixteen years 
of age he had attained to a good degree 
of skill as a carriage painter, command- 
ing the wages of advanced workmen, und 
ornamenting and finishing fine velicles. 
Thus early he was able to support him- 
self and carry into execution his purposes 
of self-improvement. 

In 1858 he commenced the study of law 
at Grand Rapids, Michigan, whither his 
father had removed a few years previ- 
ous, and after one year’s preparation he 
went to Springfield, Illinois, where he 
entered the office of “ Lincoln and Hern- 
don,” the lamented President Lincoln 
being the senior partner of the firm. In 
this connection he remained two years ; 
was admitted to practice at the bar, and 
launched forth into what he conceived 
would prove his life’s business. 

Taking some part in political affairs, 
he felt so much interest in the cause of 
his late legal principal, that in 1860 we 





He has an ambitious nature; is fond 
of popularity, but at the same time 
would shrink from conspicuous under- 
takings in which there were chances of 
failure. A slight loss of reputation 
would be most acutely felt by such an 
organization as his. He is a little lack- 
ing in physical vigor, and should avoid 
all those exciting and irritating circum- 
stances which wear upon and exhaust 
the nervous system. 

We rarely see one having so sensitive 
a nature who is so firm, stanch, and 
steadfast. He is also executive, thor- 
ough, and forcible, and with his strong 
perceptive talent he will bring to bear 
upon whatever he undertakes tlie full 
force of his power in a concentrated 
manner. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Mr. Littlefield was born at Cicero, a small 
town in Onondaga County, N. Y., on the 20th 
of March, 1835. His father was a native of 
Vermont, but had settled in Cicero, where he 
pursued the calling of carriage-making, and 
into his shop, at the early age of ten years, 
the subject of our sketch was taken and set to 
painting work as it came from the wheel- 
wright’s hand. In early childhood he had 
exhibited an aptitude for drawing and color- 
ing, and this aptitude, doubtless, influenced his 
father in selecting the painting-room for John’s 
sphere of industry. Here he remained steadily 
employed several years, excepting the winters, 
during which he attended the village school. 
These winter intervals of study were appre- 
ciated and turned to excellent account in the 
culture of his intellect. Besides being very 
fond of reading, he at other seasons devoted 
much of his leisure to such books as his limit- 





find him “stumping” the State in behalf 
of the Republican candidates for the Presidency 
and Vice-Presidency, Abraham Lincoln and 
Hannibal Hamlin. During this campaign, 
which was sustained by the Illinois State 
Executive Committee, Mr. Littlefield is said 
to have made sixty speeches, the last being 
delivered in the Springfield “ wigwam” on the 
night before that memorable election which 
ushered in the great crisis of our national his- 
tory. 

The general depression in business circles 
which ensued on the breaking out of the war 
was nowhere more seriously felt than in the 
legal profession. In the Western States the 
dearth of clients, especially to young members 
of the bar, was extreme, so that nearly all who 
depended on the returns from active practice 
for their maintenance were obliged to look 
for employment in other spheres. A large 
number of young lawyers enlisted and per- 
formed good service in the field, as the mili- 
tary records evidence. Mr. Littlefield went to 
Washington in 1862, and through the influence 
of President Lincoln obtained a position in 
the Treasury Department. There he continued 
until shortly after the lamentable death of his 
friend. Moved by strong emotions of friend- 
ship and regret, and by the prompting of the 
old aptitude, Mr. Littlefield conceived the , 
idea of representing on canvas the murdered 
President’s death-bed scene. The idea was 
well carried out; for the “ Death-bed of Lin- 
coln” in the original painting, and in the very 
many engraved copies which have been ex- 
tensively sold, has been warmly commended 
for the excellence of the portraiture, the group- 
ing of the figures, and the artistic handling of 
the whole. When, however, it is known that 
the artist had never received any instructions 
in painting, and had never before attempted a 
work of the kind, his success can not be re- 
garded less than remarkable. Having com- 
pleted the publication of this picture, he di- 
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rected his attention to the “coming man,” as 
sagacious politicians term him, General Grant, 
and produced a portrait which connoisseurs 
pronounce a most faithful and finely executed 
likeness. This portrait has been engraved on 
steel by one of the best artists in America, 
and though but lately published is command- 
ing a large sale. 

Mr. Littlefield has also painted a portrait of 
President Lincoln, which is now being en- 
graved in pure line, the size of life. Although 
we have not seen the production, we may infer 
from the recognized merits of his “Grant,” 
that it will sustain the artist’s reputation. 
Those who have seen the portrait pronounce 
it a superb work of art. We understand that 
Mr. Littlefield is now engaged on a full-length 
portrait of General Grant, which, when com- 
pleted, will probably be exhibited throughout 
the country. Ata time when so much atten- 
tion is given by the American mind to politics 
of a national character, and when the name 
inscribed on the banner of the dominant party 
is Grant, the artist, whose career has been 
briefly sketched, may “stump” as efficiently 
for that party through the proposed exhibition 
of his portrait of Grant, as he did in 1860 by 
personal efforts. * 


On Phosiologn. 


A knowledge of the structure and functions of the human body 
should guide us in all our lo vestigations of the various phenomena of 
life. —Ondania, 

My people are destroyed for lack of knowledge.— Hosea tv. 6, 














USE LEGS AND HAVE LEGS. 


[We think the following excellent article on 
“Legs” is by Rev. Hugh Stowell Brown, of 
Liverpool. If not mistaken, it is out of one of 
his practical week-day evening discourses, 
such as he delivers before the people. We 
insert remarks in brackets.—Eb. } 

“Practice makes perfect.” “The used key 
is always bright.” “Drawn wells are seldom 
dry.” The principle expressed by all these 
maxims is, that the healthy exercise of our 
faculties of mind and organs of body increases 
their power. This is true; and it is equally 
true that if we do not exercise them, their 
power will decline; for, as “to him that hath 
shall be given, and he shall have abundance,” 
so “from him that hath not, shall be taken 
away even that which he hath”—[?@. ¢., we are 
to make the most of what advantages we have, 
for personal improvement and for the increase 
of means, etc. ] 


“ Use legs and have legs.” This is a maxim. 


in regard to the muscular system ; and with- 
out regarding it, no.one can increase much in 
strength and activity. One can lift three hun- 
dred pounds with ease, another can scarcely 
move one hundred; one can run a mile in a 
few minutes, or walk forty miles a day with- 
out fatigue; another is dead beat with a run 
of a hundred yards, or with a walk of five 
miles. And, very often, the older man is 
stronger and more active than the younger, 





the smaller than the larger, the heavier than 
the lighter. Whence this difference in strength 
and activity, a difference that often amounts 
to 300 per cent.? Of course, in many cases, 
and to a great extent, it is to be accounted for 
by the fact that one man is born with a much 
better constitution than another; but it is 
really astonishing to observe in how many in- 
stances, and to how great an extent, the dif- 
ference is explained by the principle of using 
legs and having legs. Exercise often reverses 
the original relationship of two men, in the 
matter of muscular power. He who was ori- 
ginally the weaker becomes the stronger. The 
disadvantage of a feeble constitution is over- 
come by exercise, and the advantage of a 
strong constitution is lost by the neglect of ex- 
ercise. All do not come into the world with 
the same physical capacities ; but all do not, 
through life, continue in the same ratio of in- 
equality; and it is the use, or non-use of our 
powers that effects such alterations in their 
ratios. 

We often speak, with profound pity, of those 
who have lost the use of their limbs; and by 
such persons we mean poor creatures who 
have been paralyzed, so that they can neither 
run, nor walk, nor stand. But such unfortunate 
beings are not the only people who have not 
the use of their limbs. The use of our limbs, 
their full, perfect use, is what very few of us 
possess. The probability is that most of us 
have not more than about one half the use of 
our limbs. [This is equally true in regard to 
our mental faculties. If used and educated, 
we should occupy a much higher plane in the 
scale of human existence.] Those who are 
not practiced gymnasts would do well to visit 
& gymnasium, and witness the feats that are 
performed there. In the running, the leaping, 
the jumping, the wrestling, the fencing, the 
climbing, the lifting of great weights, and 
throwing of heavy bodies, our non-athletic 
friends would see what the full use of legs 
really is; and the sight, without any attempt 
to perform such wonders, would convince 
them that, although, happily, not paralyzed, 
it is absurd to say that they have more than 
one half the use of their limbs—if, indeed, they 
have that. [Indolence is the parent of weak- 
ness and effeminacy; while energy, resolu- 
tion, and perseverance, build up the one who 
puts them to use.] 

Most persons think that they are what God 
made them; and they will be startled and 
shocked to be told that this notion is decidedly 
doubtful. But it is more than doubtful, it is 
altogether erroncous ; we are not, many of us, 
what God made us, but what we have made 
ourselves, through the use, or the non-use of 
the faculties which He bestowed upon us. It 
is surely very desirable that we should be, 
even physically, all that our Creator has ren- 
dered us capable of being; therefore let us, by 
careful culture, make the best use of what 
power remains to us, and, as far as possible, 
recover what we have lost. Upon young peo- 


le especially, let us urge the duty of using 
fees as the only means of having legs. 











LONGEVITY AND INTELLIGENCE 
OF ANIMALS. 


Dr. J. V. C. Saurra read the following inter- 
esting paper before the American Institute 
Farmers’ Club at a recent meeting. He said: 

With a considerable degree of accuracy, nat- 
uralists have determined the ages of horses, 
oxen, sheep, goats, asses, mules, cats, dogs, 
and many others, so long ago, that it would 
be difficult to refer to those who are entitled 
to the most distinction for their industri- 
ous researches in that relation; and, further, 
experience of ages has proven the fact that 
their lives can not be much prolonged beyond 
the ordinary limit assigned by the laws of na- 
ture, with the utmost effort of human inge- 
nuity. 

Among men there are individuals whose 
vital strength carries them further forward in 
age than others. It is not so frequently the 
case, however, with the lower animals. Oc- 
casionally horses have attained 50 or 60 years, 
But such instances are extremely rare, and de- 
pend more on some original endowment inh 
their organization than from any particular 
care bestowed upon them with a view to their 
greater longevity. A white mule in Virginia, 
belonging to Gen. Leighton, was 85 years old; 
it lived through three generations, and knew 
more about the work on the plantation than 
anybody else. 

Dogs can not be kept alive much more than 
20 years in any tolerable condition of health. 
Their vigor wanes ; vision becomes exceedingly 
imperfect; and although the sense of smell is 
the last of the special senses to fail, if it ever 
does before death, they are reluctant to move 
from comfortable quarters, where they sleep 
most of the time. Dogs understand several 
languages, such as French, Italian, and Spanish. 

A dog on Fifth Avenue, in this city, under- 
stands only Italian. It is related that a yoke 
of oxen was killed in crossing a railroad, be- 
cause one of them was French and did not 
understand his English driver. Poultry under- 
stand no language disconnected with feeding. 
Fish will come to feed at the ringing of a din- 
ner-bell. 

When the domestic animals become aged— 
which, with some of them, may be at 20 or 30 
years—they lose flesh and strength. It is al- 
most impossible to fatten them thus, as the food 
seems to be imperfectly digested. At least nu- 
trition is defective, and gradually they have a 
lethargic appearance, and finally die wit!out 
the indications of disease. This is a decay of 
life with them. In all the intermediate periods 
between youth and middle age, theymay fall 
victims to infectious maladies, injuries from 
combats, or excesses in gorging themselves 
after protracted fasts. No other excesses can 
be laid to the charge of dumb beasts, as,they 
are controlled in other respects by instincts and 
by times and seasons which do not reduce their 
physical energies. They violate no laws of or- 
ganic ljfe; without the exercise of reason, that 
intellectual man does with all the consequences 
before him, and reason for a guide. 
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With this accumulated knowledge respecting 
animals intimately associated with man, which 
has the merit of being pretty accurate, it is 
rather surprising that more exact data have not 
been established in regard to man himself. If 
the greatest study of mankind, in Pope’s day, 
was man, it is no less so now, when institutions 
have grown into public favor that ought to be 
able to decide upon the probable limits of life 
with more certainty than has hitherto charac- 
terized tables of expectancy, probable longev- 
ity, and some other guess-work assumptions in 
the department of vital statistics. 

With the records of centuries, and the col- 
lected observations of careful students who have 
earnestly interrogated nature with a hope of 
ascertaining how she gauges the lives of males 
and females, and by what signs the secret may 
be brought to light that will invariably point to 
the positive day of death, it is still too much left 
to conjecture and theoretical speculating. 

By referring to Goldsmith’s Natural History, 
a work quite obsolete and perhaps out of print, 
but which, nevertheless, abounds with curious 
statements, a pretty correct mortuary table may 
be found which chronicles the life-period of 
animals with which we are most familiar. It is 
quite evident, in the very constitution of things, 
long life was never intended for those which 
multiply rapidly and mature in one, two, or 
three years. Were they to exist as long as 
man, the surface of the earth would not ac- 
commodate the irresponsible myriads, nor food 
be produced in sufficient abundance to meet 
their necessities. It is therefore in accordance 
with a Divine arrangement, which contemplates 
the greatest amount of happiness for all, that a 
saw Of limitation fixes unalterable boundaries 
for life in all races, types, and forms of organ- 
ized beings. To this decree man musi submit. 
With such facts before us—and they have been 
recognized by learned naturalists for ages—it is 
strange indeed that it has not yet been ascer- 
tained to what length of life our own race may 
attain. Thomas Parr married at 80 for the 
first time, and lived to 152 years—left a grand- 
sou who died at 124. This demonstrates an ac- 
tual transmission of vitality ; but Henry Jen- 
kins—a still more remarkable example of lon- 
gevity in modern times—reached the patri- 

archal age of 169. But this by no means deter- 
mines the duration of human life. It seems to 
have been a received opinion in the time of 
King David,that 70 years was the ordinary 
measure of human existence. Any years be- 
_ yond are poetically represented as unsatisfacto- 
ry and burdened with infirmities. The differ 
ence, therefore, between the ages of the patri- 
archs of the Jewish nation and of men in the 
most flourishing period of Jewish nationality 
was very 8 g. Moses died at 110, and his 
natural forces, says the chronicle, were not 
abated. 
Hufeland believed the duration of human life 
might be about 200 years. With an experience 
of 6,000 years, the problem is still an unsolved 


one; it has not been determined how long we’ 





We have settled the question respecting the 
length of life with domestic animals associated 
with man. Their days are specifically limited. 
They are quickly developed, and almost as 
rapidly fall into decay. Man’s mission and 
ultimate destiny are so widely different, the 
laws governing his organic structure operate in 
conformity to a higher nature; the corporal 
lasts longer, that his intellect may be exercised 
for directing and controlling the mineral, 
vegetable, and animal kindoms—he being truly 
lord of all he surveys. 


oO Oe oe 
DOES HE DRINE? 


WHEN riding in Central Park, New York, 
not long ago, two gentlemen were thrown 
from a carriage, and one of them—a distin- 
guished politician—was instantly killed! A 
sensible and sympathizing lady, on hearing of 
the unfortunate event, instantly inquired, 
“Had they been drinking?” Yea, verily. 
They had been “dining and wining.” They 
were imprudent enough to attempt, when 
in a state of partial inebriation, to drive a 
span of spirited horses! The wonder is that 
both horses and men had not been killed. 

“ DoEs HE DRINK?” Then, no matter what 
accident happens, nobody is surprised. He 
was expected to come to a bad end. Accr- 
DENTS are, nine times in ten, the results of 
drink. The man was tired, or sleepy,—he 
took a glass, and was run over by a railway 
train ; or he lost his money, his hat, his coat, 
his boots, or his life. 

“He was a promising boy; but, like his 
father, he tuok to drink, and was ruined.” 

He graduated at the head of his class, 
was an excellent scholar, but, in an evil hour, 
gave way to his appetite and is now a public 
pauper. 

He was an only son; all the hopes of his 
fond parents were centered on him; but he 
became a drunkard, and is lost! lost !! lost!!! 

Charlie was a handsome fellow,—popular 
with all the lads and lasses; but—ah, that 
fatal “ but”—pruvK sent him to an untimely 
grave, and bowed the heads of his bereaved 
parents with unutterable sorrow for his heart- 
less conduct and his impenitent folly and sin. 

Reader, cast about for a moment, and in 
your own experience recount the human 
wrecks which lie stranded on the coast of 
time! There was handsome William, stately 
Henry, plucky John, benevolent Jonathan, 
magnanimous James, noble Abraham, wise 
Daniel, the kindly Oliver, and numerous 
others, cut off prematurely by “ drink.” O 
God! save us from this destroyer. Frequent 
accidents must inevitably happen to ae who 
drink alcoholic stimulants. Misfortunes will 
surely and swiftly follow in the track of dis- 
sipation. Calamity awaits the transgressor. 
“ God is not mocked.” Little sins of body or 
mind grow daily, as the weeds, and if not 
checked in time will choke down the better 
plant and prevent its maturing. Young man, 





could live, 


do you drink ? 









Ships are lost at sea; steamboats are blown 
up, or collide on river and lake; horses are 
killed or crippled; carriages smashed; rail- 
way trains thrown off the track; public build- 
ings and private dwellings are burned, and 
the lives of thousands are sacrificed or jeopard- 
ized. Why? By what? Because men give 
way to a perverted appetite and indulge in 
that which is an enemy, and only an enemy to 
their bodies and souls. Young man, do you 
drink ? 
a et 

THE EDUCATION OF CRIMINALS. 


“ EVERYWHERE education produces its in- 
evitable effects. One, however, is astonished 
when it is considered that although thou- 
sands of years have passed, man has yet to 
understand that the discontinuance of prisons 
depends upon the improvement of schools 
and the general diffusion of education among 
people. We know only what we understand. 
How will you become upright if you have 
no idea of uprightness ; if you are not made to 
appreciate its graces; if you are not early 
taught to practice it? It certainly is necessary 
to take into account the impetuosity of natural 
propensities. But, indeed, is not this necessity 
a reason for the better organization of the con- 
test against them, so as to bend them, and 
to oppose them by the counter-balance of the 
better sentiments and feelings carefully di- 
rected ? 


“In the houses of detention, in the con- 
vict prisons (6agnes), how many persons there 
are who, without a definite character, only owe 
their fatal errors to lack of instruction, to want 
of restraint, and to bad examples! The fiercest 
(farouches) prisoners are perhaps more ap- 
proachable than it is believed. So far as the 
little which one may have acquired, that would 
be always something; but he has disregarded 
intellectual culture too much. And in such 
a case what could a few pastoral exhortations 
do which were given at long intervals, without 
rule and without light? The success of edu- 
cation in the colonies of young offenders should 
be an admonition. The advantage is but 
lame; one by it attains only to the pace of a 
tortoise, and is left even worse off than before; 
for it can be understood that instruction under 
such circumstances should be so imparted as 
not to be the means of torturing unhappy law- 
breakers, but of reforming them. Appreciating 
this principle, a leading jurist, M. Edmund 
Turquet, the imperial prosecutor at Vervins 
(Aisne, France), instituted a course of lectures 
for the benefit of the prisoners of that city, and 
the results thus far have exceeded all expecta- 
tion. There were at first some unbelieving 
and obstinate criminals, but soon the enthusi- 
asm of the undertaking, extending in the meas- 
ure of its progress and of the reformation of 
opinions, each became enamored with the ben- 
efit afforded, aud now those prisoners, before 








so degraded, are equal in advancement to the 
pupils of the best primary schools.”—Journal 
de Médecine Mentale. 
y : 
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THE CANDIDATES FOR THE PRESI- 
DENCY AND VICE-PRESIDENCY. 
It is a fact, that there are “many men of 

many minds” in this world. Indeed, there are 

no two persons exactly alike in the whole 
realm of humanity. As we differ in height, 
weight, strength, and complexion, so we differ 
in temperament, talent, capability, culture, 
taste, and character. To none more than to 
the phrenologist and physiognomist is the 
great diversity among mankind more apparent, 
or the endless shades and phases of human 
character so clearly seen. 

Is it surprising, then, that 

there should be more than 

a thousand (different relig- 

ious creeds among the 

millions of mankind, or 
more than three hundred 
creeds among Christians? 

Do not differences of opin- 

ion on various questions 

arise even among brothers 
and among sisters, not to 
mention neighbors and 
nations? Were they not 
educated together? Then 
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one is necessarily a thief, robber, or murderer. 
Nor can it be said with certainty, that the 
character of one must be good or bad, judged 
by the developments of the brain alone. Nor 
that one would certainly make a good presi- 
dent or a post-master. But we may affirm— 
our judgment being based on organization— 
that the natural tendency of one’s mind is in 
the direction of truth, justice, and mercy; and 
that the mind of another naturally tends directly 
the other way. Thus it will be seen that a 
naturally good man may become perverted 
from the truth, and that a naturally bad man 

may be converted to the 

truth—the one to a down- 

ward course, and the other 

to an upward course of 

life. But what of the can- 

didates? We range them 

in the order of their nom- 

ination, and remark— 


ULYSSES 8. GRANT, REPUB- 
LICAN NOMINEE FOR 
PRESIDENT. 


General Grant* is a well- 
built man of average stat- 
ure, with a snug and strong 





SCHUYLER COLFAX. 


ship. The following brief biography must 
complete our sketch. 

Ulysses 8. Grant was born at Point Pleas- 
ant, Clermont County, Ohio, April 27, 1822. 
His early ancestors were Scotch, and emi- 
grated to America not long after its settlement 
by the Puritans. In 1823 his parents removed 
to Georgetown, Ohio, where he obtained his 
early education. When seventeen years of 
age he obtained an appointment to West Point, 
where he became conspicuous for his courage 
and manliness, if not for brilliant mental 
ability. Subsequently to 
his graduating from West 
Point, he served in the 
United States Army in 
Missouri, Louisiana, Tex- 
as, and in Mexico under 
General Scott. In 1854 he 
withdrew from military 
life and engaged in agri- 
culture and other lines of 
peaceful life. In 1859 he 
became engaged in the 
leather trade, and was thus 
occupied when the civil 
war commenced. Then 








why do they not take the same view of things ? 
Simply because each looks at a subject through 
different eyes, or glasses of different shades, or 
of different degrees of power. If one be hopeful 
and another desponding; if one be generous 
and another selfish, there must be a cause for 
it—and that cause’ may be discovered. It is 
organic, and inclines to a material manifesta- 
tion. The action of the mind produces effects 
on the body. This accounts for the fact, that 
certain parts, such as the muscles of the arm, 
become large and strong in the blacksmith ; so 
of the organs of the brain; wse calls more blood 
to the’ part or parts most used, and growth is 
the result. This is as true of the mental 
faculties as of the physical organs. The best 
men are but partially developed—none are 
perfect—no, not one. Ali are susceptible of 
improvement. Many, by bad associations and 
bad habits, deteriorate, become perverted, and 
so become degraded. The “ candidates” before 
us are no exception to the rule. They are as 
different from each other as others are from 
them. 


A few words more, preliminary. It should 
be remembered th&t a good-looking head does 
not always tmsure a good character, though 
a good character will, in time, produce a good 
head. Nor does a bad head, ¢. ¢., a head less 
favorably organized, imply a bad character. 
Men with fine heads sometimes fall, and the 
worst may be reclaimed. No phrenologist, 
who is not a pretender, will venture to affirm 
that one is good or bad; has done or will do 
certain acts, judged solely by one’s phrenology. 
He may say the developments of one strongly 
incline him to this or that course of life, 
temptation, or excess, such as avarice, sensu- 
ality, cunning, cruelty, timidity, irritability, 
superstition, appetite, etc., but he can not say 





- frame, dense and compact 
muscle, and of fine quality. There is no sur- 
plus tissue, nothing out of place, and few, if 
any, excesses in the general make-up. Heart, 
stomach, lungs, with a healthy, nervous 
system, derived, in the main, from a tough, 
hearty, and long-lived ancestry, he may be 
pronounced a very good specimen of the 
average American man. His brain is of good 
size, in proportion with the body, and it is 
large in the perceptives, full in the reflectives, 
large in Constructiveness, Human Nature, 
Cautiousness, Continuity, Secretiveness, Hope, 
Spirituality, Conscientiousness, Destructive- 
ness, Combativeness, and Benevolence. The 
social affections are also fully developed. 
Language, Acquisitiveness, Imitation, and 
Suavity are but moderately indicated. Ap- 
probativeness and Self-Esteem are subordinate ; 
but Firmness is decidedly prominent. What 
is the effect of this combination? First, almost 
uniform good health; second, strong practical 
common sense with an intuitive perception of 
character; knowing at a glance whom to trust. 
He possesses good mechanical ingenuity, with 
planning talent, watchfulness, application, 
policy, prudence, honesty, enterprise, kindness, 
friendship, and generosity, without much 
French palaver or make-believe. He is a man 
of few words and great courage, fortitude, 
resolution, perseverance, and executiveness. 
These are some of the leading points in this 
character. We may add that he is no egotist, 
no vain boaster, nor will he turn to the right 
or the left for the love of praise or for the fear 
of blame. We say nothing of his generalship, 
and nothing of his—prospective—statesman- 





* Our portraits are not only inferior likenesses, but 
insignificant works of art. We can say nothing satis- 
factorily on the physiognomy of our candidates, with 
such inadequate representations. ’ 





General Grant’s old military ardor at once hur- 
ried him into the ranks of the Union soldiers. 
He raised a company and went with it to 
Springfield, Ill., where it was mustered into 
service. In June, 1861, he was appointed 
Colonel of the Twenty-first Illinois Volun- 
teers, and immediately went into active opera- 
tions. His skill and success, during the rapid 
events of the war in the West, won from the 
nation promotion after promotion, until in 
March, 1864, he had obtained the highest 
position known in the army; and he summed 
up his brilliant victories by compelling the 
surrender of General Robert E. Lee, April 9, 
1865, and virtually closing a ruinous and fra- 
tricidal strife. 

SCHUYLER COLFAX, REPUBLICAN NOMINEE 

FOR VICE-PRESIDENT. 

Schuyler Colfax has a very large brain and 
a very active mental temperament. His body 
is of average size, well shaped, and if lithe, 
he is tough, wiry, and enduring. Both he and 
General Grant derive their leading physiolog- 
ical and mental qualities from their mothers, 
whom they most resemble. The reflective 
faculties predominate in Mr. Colfax. He has 
a large intellectual lobe, and his head is very 
long and very high. Beneyolence, Conscien- . 
tiousness, Approbativeness, Causality, Mirth- 
fulness, and Cautiousness are very large. Se- 
cretiveness, Acquisitiveness, and Destructive- 
ness are small. Indeed, the head is narrow at 
the base, rather than broad, and the leading 
tendency of his mind is in the direction of in- 
tellect and moral sentiment. Language is 
large; hence he is a fluent speaker and a co- 
pious writer. He is youthful, mirthful, genial, 
familiar, companionable, and popular; is 
always dignified and manly—not distant or 
haughty. He is thoroughly self-regulating, 
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strictly temperate, and in hearty sympathy 
with all measures for the education, improve- 
ment, and elevation of the people. Should he 
fail to sustain the high position he has atfain- 
ed, or should he fall, it will be from the per- 
version of a naturally aspiring and well-dis- 
posed nature. He has all the qualities requi- 
site to make ‘him pre-eminently happy, in the 
social or domestic relations. We see nothing 
in his organization to prevent him from con- 
tinuing to rise until he shall have reached 
the highest position, intellectually, morally, 
and socially, among men. 

Speaker Colfax was 
born in New York city 
on the 23d of March, 1823, 
and is a lineal descendant 
from General Schuyler 
and Captain Colfax, both 
of Revolutionary celeb- 
rity. All the academical 
instruction he was favor- 
ed with was received be- 
fore he had reached ten 
years ofage, and that was 
obtained, chiefly, through 
his own diligent applica- 
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HORATIO SEYMOUR. 


; 
has a pleasing and frank expression, and 
evinces the man of substantial endowments. 


THE REPUBLICAN PLATFORM. 

The platform on which the candidates al- 
ready noticed severally announce themselves 
to stand, indorses the reconstruction policy of 
Congress ; perceives the necessity of equal suf- 
frage among the loyal men at the South; de- 
nounces “all forms of repudiation as a na- 
tional crime” and a stigma on the national 
honor; recommends the equalization and re- 





duction of taxation, and the contraction of the 
national debt and of the 
expenses of Government 
as speedily as is consist- 
ent with prudence and 
honesty; deplores the 
“untimely and _ tragic 
death of Abraham Lin- 
coln,” and regrets the 
accession of Andrew 
Johnson to the Presiden- 
cy; would equally main- 
tain the rights of native 
and naturalized citizens 
when in foreign coun- 
tries; awards especial 








scientiousness. Veneration and Benevolence 
are fairly indicated, but not large. Cautious- 
ness is full, Secretiveness is large, and so are 
Comparison and Language. 

This combination produces or indicates a 
strong unyielding will, great love for property 
and the luxuries of life, a ready perception, a 
good memory of facts, with less disposition to 
theorize. His moderate Hope would incline 
him to form moderate views of future accom- 
plishment, and to make desperate efforts to 
realize present wishes. There would be little 
or no penitence or compunction; little faith in 
the fulfillment of prom- 
ises. He would seek to 
obtain his ends by strat- 
agem, management, cun- 
ning, and intellectual 
generalship. He will ma- 
neuver with the best and 
keep his plans well con- 
cealed. He is a shrewd 
poligician, a sharp, snug 
business man, a close 
economist, an unyielding 
and unrelenting oppo- 
nent; he is ambitious, te- 
nacious, fluent, belliger- 








tion. At the age of thirteen he went to Indiana. 
In one of the towns in that State he entered a 
printing-office, and continued the pursuit of 
a printer, with degrees of advancement, until 
the year 1844, when he became editor and 
proprietor of the South Bend Register. He 
was then only twenty-one years of age. His 
paper was a political organ, in the interest of 
the Whig party, and though commenced with 
a small circulation and little influence, it stead- 
ily grew in popular favor, by reason of its 
bold avowal of honest sentiments. This paper 
brought him conspicuously into view among 
“the politicians of Indiana, and his straight- 
forward and consistent course eventually se- 
cured for him a considerable reputation. 


In 1848 he was appointed a delegate from 
Indiana to the Whig National Convention, of 
which he was elected secretary. In 1850 we 
find him occupying a prominent position in 
the Indiana Constitutional Convention. 

In 1854 Mr. Colfax was elected the repre- 
sentative of his district in the American Con- 
gress, and from that time to this has always 
been returned to his seat in the national as- 
sembly. 

In Congress the same energy and industry 
have characterized him which were so prom- 
inent in his private life and personal vocation. 

He was first elected Speaker of the House 
of Representatives in 1863, and twice since 
has been re-elected. He has so discharged the 
important duties of the Speakership, that he 
is considered one of the best presiding officers 
that has ever been called upon to conduct the 
proceedings of a great body. 

In personal appearance Mr. Colfax is of 
medium height, and solid and compactly 
built. His hair and whiskers are brown, not 
a little tinged with gray. His countenance 


honor to soldiers and sailors who contended 
for the Union in the late war ; encourages immi- 
gration; declares its sympathy for the oppress- 
ed of all nations; offers a cordial and friendly 
co-operation to all those in the South who, 
though once in arms against the Government, 
now honestly unite with it in restoring peace, 
harmony, and prosperity; and proclaims its 
recognition of the great principles of the De- 
claration of Independence “ as the true founda- 
tion of Democratic government,” and hails 
“with gladness every effort toward making 
these principles a living reality on every inch 
of American soil.” 


HORATIO SEYMOUR, DEMOCRATIC NOMINEE FOR 
PRESIDENT. 

Horatio Seymour has a large-sized brain, 
something more than twenty-three inches in 
circumference, with a mixed temperament, in 
which the vital, motive, and mental are fairly 
blended, the mental or nervous somewhat 
predominating. There is no lack of quantity 
of either bone, muscle, or brain. But what of 
the quality? Were he sound, or in perfect 
health, and were the quality equal to the 
quantity, he would, with his high culture, 
become a power in the nation. As it is, there 
is no deficiency of intellectual ability, no lack 
of knowledge, ambition, love of property or 
power. But can he endure, or will he break 
down under care, trials,and hardships? That 
is an important question on which success or 
failure, happiness or misery, depend. A front 
view of this head reveals a very broad brain at 
the base; the head is wide between the ears, 
and Acquisitiveness, Destructiveness, and Ali- 
mentiveness are conspicuous. A side view 
shows very large perceptives, with retreating 
reflectives. Very large Firmness, full Self 
Esteem, with less Hope, Spirituality, and Con- 





ent, secretive, and a “study” forany man. In- 
deed, he will never be fully known, not even 
to himself. 


Mr. Seymour was born in Pompey, Onon- 
daga County, N. Y., in 1811. Educated for 
the law, he early attained to eminence in its 
practice at Utica, but withdrew from it to 
manage the large estates left by his father and 
father-in-law. Advocating the principles of 
the Democratic party from the first, he was 
in 1841 elected to the State Legislature. There 
his talents and oratorical ability soon made 
him conspicuous, and upon his re-election in 
1845 he was chosen Speaker of the Assembly. 

In 1850 he was the Democratic candidate 
for Governor of New York, opposed to Wash- 
ington Hunt who was elected after a close 
contest. In 1852 he was again nominated for 
the same office, and was elected. His term of 
office was chiefly signalized by his “ veto” of 
the “ Maine Liquor Law,” which coupled with 
his well-known opposition to restrict by legis- 
lation the sale of intoxicating liquors, doubt- 
less led to his defeat in the gubernatorial con- 
test of 1854. 

In 1862, having again been nominated, he 
was elected Governor by over 10,000 majority. 
He had been from time to time proposed as a 
candidate for the Presidency by portions of the 
Democratic party, but without definite result 
until the recent convention, which, having 
failed, after several days’ sitting, to make choice 
of a man from the many proposed, unani- 
mously nominated him on the first announce- 
ment of his name. . 

Mr. Seymour is of fine personal appearance 
and bearing; his manners are those of the 
finished gentleman. As an orator, he is calm, 
graceful, and dignified, yet fluent and per- 





syasive. He is the first candidate for the 
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chief executive office in the gift of the people 
that has not served in some department of the 
national Government. 


FRANCIS P. BLAIR, DEMOCRATIC NOMINEE FOR 
VICE-PRESIDENT. 


One accustomed to observe character from 
portraits could not go far wrong in judging 
this man, even from the imperfect representa- 
tion above. There is a current anecdote to 
this effect. A gentleman inquired of a rather 
non-committal old lady what sort of a man 
Mr. Smith was who lived near by? With the 
double purpose of being polite and not com- 
mitting herself, she replied: “ Well, sir, I have 
known him many years, and consider him just 
about such a kind of a man as one would 
naturally take him to be.” So we may say of 
the portrait of Mr. Blair. He looks the charac- 
ter he is. In the Bowery nomenclature, he 
would be pronouncd “a bully boy.” There 
are evidences of strength, if not of refinement 
or delicacy here. We “reckon” he would 
smash things generally if provoked, and the 
safest place for the offender would be at a 
respectful distance. Mr. Blair’s safety con- 
sists in his living a strictly temperate life. Fire 
him up with bad whisky and foul tobacco, and 
he would be something like a mad “bull in a 
china shop.” Let us see how he is made up. 
He has a large bony structure, a strong mus- 
cular system, with heart, lungs, and stomach 
to match. All the animal functions are in 
working order, and he eats, drinks, and sleeps 
with hearty relish. So far, there is nothing 
wanting. The head is big—not disproportioned 
to the body—and very high in the crown, ren- 
dering Self-Esteem, Firmness, and Approbative- 
ness large. The intellect is strongly marked ; 
he would display much originality and a facile 
comprehension. He is not without ability to 
plan and lay out work. Indeed, he would be 
far more inclined to project new schemes than 
to execute them. He has more Combativeness— 
which exhibits itself in talking and writing— 
than Destructiveness, which gives practical 
executiveness. Most of his fighting would 
therefore be done with tongue or pen, rather 
than by sword. But he will threaten. The 
devotional, the spiritual, the penitential, meek, 
and the humble sentiments are not prominent. 
When he submits, it will be under severe 
pressure. Still, he has qualities not altogether 
unamiable. As a man of the world, he would 
be hailed as “a good fellow,” and be considered 
above the average in intelligence. He is 
generous in giving hospitalities to or receiving 
them from his chums; is a good liver, and will 
provide the “luxuries” for his friends. His 
ability to get money is greater than his power 
to keep it. We should not select him for a 
banker, nor for an economist. But he could 
superiatend a plantation, navigate a ship, take 
charge of a colony of criminals—Van Diemen’s 
Land, for example—or do a hundred other 
things, where a disposition to be “boss” an 
take the responsibility is concerned, providing 
others would submit to his rule. Will, strength, 





frankness, bluntness, and indifference to praise 
or blame are among the traits in this character. 


Francis P. Blair, Jun., was born at Lexing- 
ton, Ky., February 19, 1821, was educated at 
Princeton College, New Jersey, and, removing 
to St. Louis, adopted the profession of the law. 
He entered into political life as an advocate of 
emancipation. In 1848 he sustained Van Buren 
and the Free Soil party, opposing the exten- 
sion of slavery into the Territories, and advo- 
cating its abolition in Missouri. As an Abo- 
litionist he was elected in 1852 to the Missouri 
Legislature, and was re-elected in 1854. Two 
years afterward he took his seat in Congress as 
& representative from Missouri, and remained 
in that capacity until the opening of the civil 
war. He had exhibited much gallantry as a 
volunteer in the Mexican War, and was moved 
to again take the sword in behalf of the Union 
as a Colonel of Volunteers in 1861. He was 
soon afterward appointed Brigadier-General, 
and won general favor by his intrepid conduct 
on the field. 

In May, 1863, he commanded a division of 
M‘Pherson’s Corps, and was before the close 
of the year appointed Major-General, when he 
resigned his seat in the Thirty-eighth Congress. 
When M‘Pherson in 1864 was made com- 
mander of the Army of the Tennessee, he was 
succeeded by General Blair in the command 
of his corps. This command he held until the 
close of the war, attending Sherman in his 
marches from Atlanta to Goldsborough. 

In 1866 he was appointed Collector of the 
Port of St. Louis, and now is brought before 
the American people as an available man for 
the party which a few years since owned no 
sympathy for him. 


THE DEMOCRATIC PLATFORM. 


Treating this somewhat lengthy declaration 
of principles in a style of brevity similar to that 
with which we have disposed of the Republi- 
can manifesto, we find it to assert that its 
framers stand upon the Constitution, recogniz- 
ing the questions of slavery and secession as 
settled for all time to come, and demanding 
that all the States be immediately restored to 
their rights in the Union; that amnesty be 
offered “ for all past political offenses,” and the 
citizens of the States regulate their elective 
franchise; that the public debt be paid “as 
rapidly as practicable,” and unless the obliga- 
tions of the Government expressly state that 
they are to be paid in coin, they ought to “be 
paid in the lawful money of the United States ;” 
that every species of property be subject to 
taxation, including Government securities, and 
there be one currency for the Government and 
the people; that the Government be econom- 
ically administered, the army and navy re- 
duced, the Freedmen’s Bureau abolished, the 
Internal Revenue system simplified and equal- 
ized, the credit of the Government maintained, 
all acts for enrolling the State militia into 
national forces in time of repealed, a 
tariff upon — imports, and “such equal 
taxation” as will afford incidental protection 
to domestic manufactures without impairing 
the revenue be imposed ; that abuses and cor- 
ruption in the administration be rectified and 
the civil power be exalted over the military 
and that the equal rights of naturalized an 
native citizens to protection at home and 
abroad be maintained, and the American 
nationality moa = the a and en- 
cou ent people struggling for national 
Snengeley, constitutional liberty, and individual 
ts.” 


hen follow articles of indictment against 
the “radical party” for acts in the 
course of its administration, which are de- 


~ 


nominated as a “disregard of right, and un- 
paralleled oppression and tyranny.” 

The platform farther demands that the pub- 
lic lands “ be distributed as widely as possible 
among the ple,’ and disposed of only 
to actual settlers; and declares that Andrew 
Johnson is “entitled to the gratitude of the 
whole American people” for the course pur- 
sued in his relations with Congress. 





OUR WINTER CLASS. 


THoucH we have already received many 
applications for membership in our annual 
professional class, which commences its ses- 
sion the first Monday in January next, and 
have responded by sending circulars setting 
forth an outline of the subjects taught, terms, 
conditions, etc., we are still receiving letters 
almost daily on the subject. Those who have 
a desire to ascertain the particulars relative to 
the class, should do so at once by sending for 
the circular entitled “ Professional Instruction 
in Practical Phrenology.” 

We are making ample preparations to meet 
the wants of a Jarger class than we have ever 

et had. Our previous students are making 
bor themselves a high mark in the lecturin 
field. We have letters of encouragement an 
satisfaction from them, and are beginning to 
feel assured that this wide field of beneficence 
is not always to wait for the hand of the har- 
vester. The laborers have, indeed, been few, 
and are still few, compared with the amount 
of work to be done. There is a call every- 
where for competent phrenologists. We are 
doing our best to send forth well-instructed 
men to meet that demand. The list is still 
open for applicants, and those who have de- 
cided positively to be of the class of 1869 will 
confer a favor by notifying us specifically at 
an early day. 

Se ee oe 


Frat Justrr1a.—aA religious cotemporary 
devoted half a column to the consideration of 
our August number (which, by the way, was an 
excellent specimen, take it all through), but 
displayed an amazing lack of critical acumen, 
both doctrinal and literary, in its reflections 
on some of our articles. Passing over its un- 
scientific, unlearned, and very much adulter- 
ated remarks on “ A Reviewer Reviewed,” we 
would merely call the particular attention of 
our readers to “ Faith in God,” which the re- 

ious paper’s erudite critic terms “a semi-in- 
fidel description.” bang ere = 4 
criminatin rson ind enoug, poin 
out the infidelity avowed in that article? We 
believe it to be aclear, earnest, cogent expres- 
sion of Christian sentiment. “ Poets and Poet- 

’ contains a few fair ens of versifica- 

on, but “ Mutabile Semper” and “Thought 
are specified by the above critic as excellent 
try, a declaration sufficient to damage his 
ture hopes as a reviewer of esthetic writing. 
Ideality, certainly, is not well developed in his 
cerebrum. Perhaps the spleen of the critic 
was due to our severe denunciations of the 
practice of advertising patent medicines by 
some re’ us journalists—trul, , a sort of “ in- 
fidel q » and from the aforesaid 
critic’s paper is by no means exempt. 
Other religious Pe te ae 
menda' terms to our 
Strange teat it should have been allowed the 
above reviewer alone to discover our great 





weakness !! 
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“Iv I might give a short hint to an tmpartial writer, it would be to 
tell him his fate. If he resolved to venture upon the dangerous preci- 
pice of telling unbiased truth, let him proclaim war with mankind— 
neither to give nor to take quarter. If he tells the crimes of great 
men, they fall upon him with the fron hands of the law ; if he tells 
them of virtues, when they have any, then the mob attacks him with 
slander. But if be regards truth, let him expect martyrdom on both 
sides, and then he may go on fearless, and this is the course J take 
myself,” —De Foe, 
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‘A KEY THOUGHT. 


A “kxryY THOUGHT” is one that unlocks 
shut questions. As a key opens doors, 
so a key thought opens doors of thought, 
and enables the thinker to pass on when 
otherwise he must either stop short or 
turn back. 

The present key thought is this : 

The cause of any national good or 
evil in the United States is the average 
character of the people. 

“What is the use of that statement, 
even if it is true ?” 

The use of it is, to enable thoughtful 
people and good citizens to trace out the 
sources of public and private virtues 
and vices, excellences and defects. 
Having done this, they can see just how 
to use their influence in order to pro- 
duce reform or improvement. 

Some instances will make the case 
clear. They will be instances wherein 
improvement is needed—because those 
naturally attract most attention and are 
most important for consideration. It 
must not be supposed that it implies 
any doubt or discouragement respecting 
the United States. Nothing human is 
perfect ; our country has its faults, yet, 
notwithstanding them. all, it is the best 
country in the world to live in, because 
it offers the best future to the average 
man. And notwithstanding the partial 
or temporary defects which will here be 
noted, it is none the less true that the 
world at large improves, and that the 
United States improves, steadily and 
surely. Hope is wisdom. Progress is 
a fact. Faith is common sense. 

Now for the instances referred to: 

1. There is a great deal of wrong- 
doing and folly in the management of 
political parties ; in obtaining nomina- 















in making town and city ordinances 
and State and national laws; in conduct- 
ing the business of government. 
consequence of this state of things, there 
has arisen what may almost be called a 
regular professional body of politicians, 
an undesirable body of men; there has 
grown up a feeling among many good 


In 


people that it is hardly respectable to 
hold office, and at the same time a de- 
spondent feeling that nothing can be 
done about it, and that politics must be 
allowed to grow worse and worse, with- 
out any hindrance from honest men. 


Now apply our key thought : 

The reason of this trouble is, that the 
average character of the people is not 
morally sensitive and self-denying enough | 
to make them clean up our politics and | 
keep them clean. Rather than spend | 
time and labor (which are money) in | 
arguing and negotiating for a good can- | 
didate instead of a bad one, many a citi- 
zen leaves primary meetings and all the 
rest of the political machinery to the ex- 
clusive management of those whom he 
knows to be exactly the wrong men. | 
To effect the needed reform would re- 
quire great labor to begin with, and | 
“eternal vigilance” afterward. The 
average citizen thinks he is “ minding 
his own business” in thus letting politics 
alone, and that he is rather meritorious 
than otherwise in so doing. Far from 
it. The phrase of “the sovereigns,” 
applied to our voters, is not a mere flat- | 
tery,—it is a perfectly appropriate de- | 
scriptive name. Our voters have abso- 
lutely unlimited power—the power of a 
despot ; and being, collectively, in the 
place of the king, they are bound to his 
duties just as much as they exercise his 
powers. Thus the citizen who refrains 
from helping to choose good men for 
office, violates his duty just as a king 
would who should neglect to appoint 
good subordinates, and should give him- 
self up to his private pleasures and the 
management of his private property. 

“ Well, perhaps that may be so. But 
how does your key thought help the 
evil, after it explains it ?” 

Let us have another instance or two, 
and let us state afterward, for all the 
cases, how the key thought points to- 
ward an intelligible remedy. 

2. A monstrous quantity of harm, 








tions to office; in securing elections ; 





including sickness, death, shortening of 


average life, bodily suffering during life, 
waste and loss of money, vicious and 
criminal conduct, together with the 
accruing expenses for courts, jails, hos- 
pitals, and workhouses, arises from the 
use of rum and tobacco. : 


Apply the key thought: 

The reason of this trouble is, that the 
average character of the people is not 
(on this point) mentally enlightened 
enough and morally elevated enough to 
make them understand this state of 
things and quit the abuse of stimulants. 
Vicious and criminal persons are of low 
organization and crave the excitement 
of these things, probably.to a great ex- 
tent because they know of nothing bet- 
ter, or are only capable of animal enjoy- 
ments. Those of better character and 
higher station enjoy (or say they do) the 
delicate flavors of their alcoholics and 
narcotics, or what they call the stimuli 
to their mental and social faculties. 

8. The country is suffering very wide- 
ly and very deeply from its recent five 
years’ civil war, whose consequences 
still weigh us all down. Every citizen 


| feels the heavy load of increased taxes 


and increased prices. All trades and 
employments are embarrassed because 


| nobody buys or contracts for anything 


that he can do without. The great busi- 
ness relations of the Southern half of the 
country have been exploded as a vol- 
cano explodes the business of a region 


| where it breaks out; and a broad, fes- 


tering, angry margin of bitter quarrels, 
poverty, suffering, starvation, open vio- 
lence, secret conspiracy, and all manner 
of crime, is impeding the return of the 
country to a condition of social and com- 
mercial unity, and is at the same time 
continuing to embitter the political ac- 
tion of our parties. 

Apply the key thought : 

The reason of slavery, of the rebellion, 
of the disorders still trailing after it, of 
the angry debate over paying the na- 
tional debt, of the social troubles through- 
out the South, is one and the same: 
The average intelligence, benevolence, 
and sense of justice of the people of the 
United States have not been and are 
not of a grade high enough to enable 
them to deal competently with the case. 

Perhaps these are instances enough 
to show how this key thought may be 
applied to clear up and simplify the un- 
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derstanding of questions of this class. 
Others might easily be proposed, as: 

The enormous waste of labor and 
money involved in our present organiza- 
tion of labor and of household economy. 

The deficiency in American literature 
of writers of large knowledge, high cul- 
ture, and trained depth and breadth of 
thought. 

And so on. Now, to answer, at once 
for all, this range of questions, and the 
objection supposed at the statement of 
the first one, viz. “How does your 
key thought help the evil, after it ex- 
plains it ?” 

It is clear enough that the understand- 
ing of an evil is the very first requisite 
toward helping it. If you know where 
the wolf is, you can shoot at it; but to 
go and fire into the woods generally, is 
not likely to hit anything in particular. 
The understanding of the case does not 
in itself effect the cure, nor even insure 
the cure; but it shows how to direct 
the efforts that are made toward the 
cure. 

As the evils here mentioned have been 
traced to the single common cause and 
source of defect in average character of 
people, so it follows that the cure must 
be by improving that character. 


It is not pretended that the mode to 
be suggested for that improvement has 
been invented or discovered for the pres- 
ent occasion, or that it is startling, or 
even particularly promising. All that is 
attempted is, to give some means for 
clear thinking on such questions. And 
if the cure that is to be mentioned be 
reckoned slow or insufficient, yet (it is 
believed) it is the only one there is, and 
therefore should be vigorously engineer- 
ed by all true-hearted reformers and 
good citizens. 

“You can’t teach an old dog new 
tricks.” Grown-up men and women do 
not change much. Reading, speaking, 
discussion, organized effort by societies 
and the like, have some effect, but no 
decisive effect. The improvement re- 
quired in the popular average character 
of the United States can not be effected 
thoroughly and permanently, except by: 
providing a better generation of citizens 
to succeed us who are now alive. It is 
from our characteristic national institu- 
tions for moral and mental improvement 
that the cure must come. In other 





words, we must look for real and per- 
manent national progress to 

The free schools and the free churches. 

Suppose a new, earnest, vigorous, sys- 
tematic, persevering employment of 
these machineries for the coming ten 
years. That period will bring into the 
voting body a full third of new voters. 
Imagine all these to have imbibed higher 
views than any preceding generation, of 
their duties as citizens; of the relative 
importance of money and virtue; of 
what real enjoyment is; of the way to 
handle their own faculties. It is evident 
that there would necessarily result a 
higher tone ot politics, a wiser ordina- 
tion of the parts of life, a greater power 
of harmonious adjustment of internal na- 
tional polity, more skill in organizing 
effort and in saving drudgery, more leis- 
ure, more wealth, more beauty in char- 
acter and culture, in short, more happi- 


ness. 
a 


CATTLE SHOWS. 


FarMERrs throughout the Union are notified 
to trot out their fancy animals for exhibition. 
Horses, cattle, sheep, hogs, poultry, fruits, 
flowers, and every variety of farm and garden 
produce, will have places, and compete for 
prizes. There is but one feature connected 
with these exhibitions which detracts from 
their usefulness—that is, the low, demoralizing 
sport of horse-racing. Say what you will of 
the desirableness of fast horses—and we grant 
that speed as well as strength has its uses—it 
would be better for the whole country if the 
race-course were not opened. 

Beiting on horse-races is a sort of gambling 
which opens the gates to other vices, and thou- 
sands of the unwary and weak go in thereat. 
It may be the first step of an otherwise promis- 
ing young man to a life of vice and crime. 
Horses are noble animals, contributing largely 
to the advancement of civilization as well as 
to our personal comfort; but there are larger 
interests at stake in our industry, and the horse 
should not absorb or monopolize our attention. 

The farmer who produces the best variety of 
wheat, corn, potatoes, the best apples, pears, 
and peaches, strawberries, blackberries, or 
grapes, is as deserving of our gratitude as he 
who cultivates the best horses, cattle, and 
sheep. We oppose every species of gambling, 
and would not put the temptation in the way 
of our countrymen. Evidences enough of 
brutality on the race-course are seen in Eng- 
land, where the thing is patronized by royalty 
—indeed, by nearly all classes; and “the Derby 
Day” is almost a national holiday. Let us not 
follow her bad example, but set her people a 
better, as we have done in some other things. 

Let us encourage the largest exhibition of all 


5 





our useful products, and do all we can to im- 
prove, from year to year, everything which 
can be made to minister to the real wants of 
man. Every State, every county, should have 
a genuine annual AGRICULTURAL exhibition. 
Show off your horses among the rest; but dis- 
pense with racing, and blessings, without 
curses, will follow. 


———. a 


OUR DAILY LEOCTURSS. 


BrEsmwes occasional lectures before the dif- 
ferent literary and other associations in New 
York city and vicinity, we shall soon resume 
Daily Lectures in our New Class-Room, 389 
Broadway—second floor—so agreeably inau- 
gurated in the month of June last. Among 
the subjects for elucidation we may name the 
following : 

Man, made in the Image of God—the distinctively 
Human Attributes—the Selfish Propensities—the Social 
Affections—the Moral Sentiments—the Religious Emo- 
tions—Morality without Piety—the Relations of Piety 
and Morality—a Harmonious Moral Character—the Self- 
Perfecting Faculties—the Artist and the Artisan—the 
Commercial Faculties—the Aspiring Faculties—Pride of 
Character, and how it is useful—Vanity, and how to 
modify and make it a virtue—the Abuses of Pride and 
Ambition—the Prudential Elements of Character— 
Rashness or Imprudence, and its results—Fear or Timid- 
ity, and how to overcome it—Education, its breadth of 
signification—Practical Talent, and how to use it— 
Reasoning Power, and how to cultivate it—Memory, and 
how to cultivate and retain it—Forgetfulness, and how 
to overcome it—Imitation, its use and abuse—Fashion, 
its use and its abuse—the Executive Elements, how to 
develop and direct them—Appetite, and how to educate 
and regulate it—Prosperity, and how to acquire and how 
to use it—Economy, or Saving and Wasting—Parsimony, 
Avarice, and Theft, and how to obviate them—“ Policy” 
—Concealment, Deception, Superstition—its causes ex- 
plained—-Faith, and how to cultivate a trusting spirit— 
Veneration, the spirit of devotion and worship—In- 
tegrity—the sense of “right,” a part of Human Nature 
—Depravity, and how it is increased—Moral Improve- 
ment, and how promoted—Language, Oratory, and how 
cultivated—What to do, and how to find it out—Clerks or 
Assistants, and how to select them—Success in Life, and 
how to attain it—Notable Men of the Past, their develop- 
ments—Marked Men of To-day, and why—How to 
Train and Educate the Young—Self-Improvement, the 
way to do it—Objections to Phrenology Stated and 
Answered—Fatalism, Infidelity, Fanaticism—Material- 
ism, and Personal Responsibility—Insanity, and its 
right treatment—Intemp e, and how to cure it— 
Comparative Phrenology, Human and Animal Heads 
—Chain of Gradation in Sentient Beings—Animal 
Phrenology, and how to read it—How to Judge 
different Nationalities—Temperament, and how to 
study it—Combination of the Phrenological Organs— 
Singular Characters, and why—Physiognomy of the 
Heavens and the Earth—Natural Language of the Facul- 
ties—“ Signs of Character,” in face, form, and action— 
Why some Persons Lie and Steal—Hereditary Eccen- 
tricities—Partial Idiocy, combined with partial genins— 
Curiosities of Mental Development—Principles and 
Proofs of Phrenology—the Errors of Investigators— 
Superiority of the Phrenological Method of Investigat- 
ing Mind and Character—the Races, Ethnology—white, 
black, and red—Body, Mind, Soul, Spirit—Our Begin- 
ning and Our End. 

The above are among the subjects on which 
we lecture. Each lecture will be complete in 
itself, yet one must relate toanother. We begin 
and we end in Anthropology, which includes 
man’s physical, mental, and spiritual state or 
condition. See daily papers and hand-bills for 
particulars as to time and terms. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT THEORY. | 


SECOND LECTURE BY DR. THEODORE GILL, OF 
THE SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTE. 


RETROSPECT. 

In appearing before you for the last time, 
ladies and gentlemen, and in continuation of 
the subject that engaged our attention.on the 
last evening, it will be necessary to recapitulate 
some of the propositions then referred to; but 
I shali have to rely upon your memory to re- 
call much of that which was said on not only 
that but on previous evenings. In reference to 
the classification of animals, we took into con- 
sideration the conformity to plan of animals 
now living and in times past, and their various 
relations as individuals, varieties, species, gen- 
era, families, orders, classes, and branches. 
We found, on examination of the animals of 
the past, that the same principles which are 
applicable to the classification of animals now 
living are also applicable to them. We then 
took into consideration the rudimentary organs, 
referring to the fact that in many animals there 
were rudiments of parts which subserved no 
evident purpose in the economy of the animal, 
but which, in animals nearly related to them, 
were found to be well developed and assuming 
functional characteristics. 

On examining embryology, we found that 
animals all originate from eggs, which in their 
earliest condition are similar throughout all 
of the branches. In their development, we_ 
found that they all start from one point and 
take specific directions; that the representa- 
tives of each group, with some limitations, un- 
dergo similar changes in development, and 
that the animals that are lowest in the scale 
seem to correspond in some manner to a cer- 
tain stage of the development of animals that 
are above them in the scale. In considering 
the facts of the geographical distribution of 
animals, we found that they are distributed in 
space and congregated in various assemblages 
called faunas; that the diversity of species is 
generally in ratio to the extent of the area in- 
habited, and that it was also in ratio to the iso- 
lation of areas; that intermediate types in- 
habit different areas, and that when interme- 
diate types do not occur in these times, they 
did exist in times past. For, in determining 
the laws of geographical distribution, we are 
necessarily obliged to take into consideration, 
not only animals and plants now living, but 
also all that have lived. We found, also, that 
the variability of species is more or less in pro- 
portion to the extent of the area that they cov- 
er; and when we more especially questioned 
paleontology, we found not only that the same 
type was apparent in the animals of former 
days, but that those that are now widely sepa- 
rated were connected by intermediate forms, 
which combined characters now characteristic 
of very different groups; and further, that the 
differentiation of animals now living from those 
that were, is, in the main, in ratio to their sep- | 
aration in time; and that in differentiation, time 
and space bear inverse ratios to each other. 





I have drawn up a series of propositions em- 
bodying these facts presented in the last lecture 
and in those preceding it; and the inferences 
or suggestions deducible from these proposi- 
tions may be regarded as corollaries. Consid- 
ering them in the order in which we have dis- 
cussed and expounded them, we have, first, 
systematic or classificatory zoology. Our 
studies have furnished us with the basis for 
these propositions or laws: 

SYSTEMATIC ZOOLOGY. 

1. The differences between animals are the 
resultants of modifications of the same ele- 
ments common to a few great groups. 

In zoology such groups are called branches 
or sub-kingdoms. In botany, there are no 
groups with these designations; but the divi- 
sion of the phanerogams and cryptogams may 
be taken as correspondent to the branches of 
the animal kingdom. 

2. Animals exhibit all degrees of affinity and 
all degrees of subordination from relationship 
as individuals upward. 

8. Groups widely differentiated, so far as 
living animals are concerned, are connected by 
extinct intermediate forms. 

These propositions being admitted, and they 
are tacitly admitted by all competent natural- 
ists, we may embody the inference which fol- 
lows in a quasi-corollary. 

The affinities and subordination of animals 
and conformity to plan suggest genetic rela- 
tionship. 

That this suggestion is not a mere assump- 
tion is evident from the fact that from the very 
earliest times, and before the relations of ani- 
mals and conformity to types were known so 
well as now, that relationship was expressed 
by the same terms; for the divisions and sub- 
divisions of the realm of organic nature we 
have borrowed the designations of the social 
distinctions of mankind—that is, the family, 
the order, the class, the kingdom, etc.; and 
there are other but less generally admitted 
groups that have been named in analogy with 
the same idea. 

RUDIMENTARY ORGANS. 

In connection with the systematic natural 
history and the consideration of plan, we must 
consider the subject of rudimentary organs. 
The results of our examination may be em- 
braced in another proposition. 

Elements or organs are developed or exist in 
a rudimentary condition and are functionless, 
but represent elements or organs specially 
functionalized in allied groups. 

Of course, this is a fact too obvious to be de- 
nied. The statement which might be volun- 
teered, that the presence of such rudiments is 
in accordance with plan, would furnish no ex- 
planation whatever, but would only substitute 
one fact for another. We are indeed compelled 
to adopt this corollary. 

The presence of rudimentary functionless 
organs is only explicable by the theory of 
genetic relationship with animals in which 
such organs are functionalized. 

EMBRYOLOGY. 
Passing now from the consideration of ani- 
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mals in their general relations to animals in 
their stages of growth, the facts we have gleaned 
may be resolved into these propositions : 

1. All animals originate from eggs. 

This is simply another form of that old 
adage that has been proverbial from the time 
of Harvey, “ Omne vivwm ex ovo.” 

2. All eggs in the beginning are similar. 

8. All eggs develop from a common point 
and in specific directions. 

4. The similarity of an adult to an embryo 
of a higher type is the result of arrest of de- 
velopment at an earlier stage. 

But this proposition must be viewed in con- 
nection with the facts embodied in another 
proposition, viz. : 

5. The similarity or dissimilarity of the adult 
to the embryonic condition is partly deter- 
mined by teleological considerations. 

Certainly, in view of these facts, it is per- 
missible to accept this corollary. 

The modes of development of animals sug- 
gest genetic derivation from few primordial 
types. 

GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION. 

Reverting to the relations of animals to 
space, we may embody the facts gained con- 
cerning the geographical distribution of animals 
under the following propositions : 

1. The differentiation of faunas is in ratio to 
the differentiation of areas. 

2. The specialization of faunas is in ratio to 
the isolation of areas. 

8. Intermediate areas are characterized by 
intermediate types. 

4. The variability of forms is (ceteris paribus) 
in ratio to the extent of areas. 

5. The types now common to remote areas 
were formerly existent in intermediate areas. 

Against one or more of these laws or propo- 
sitions objections might be urged; but when 
we take into consideration the geological as 
well as geographical relations of the several 
bodies of land and water, and the indications 
of the length of time during which those 
relations have existed, such objections are at 
least very much weakened; and it must be 
admitted that they have ever been tacitly 
recognized and accepted by naturalists in 
explanation of various anomalies of geograph- 
ical distribution. It is quite true that if living 
animals were only considered, there would be 
found to be glaring discrepancies between facts 
and the present propositions; we would have 
exceptions without number to the third prop- 
osition—that intermediate areas are character- 
ized by intermediate types. But when, taking 
a view more comprehensive and complete, we 
revert to the geological record, a vast number 
of these objections are nullified at once, and 
we are perfectly authorized in assuming—and 
naturalists, before the development theory was 
as prominent as it now is, constantly worked 
upon this assumption—that the gaps which 
exist did not always exist. The evidence 
which may be brought against the proposition 
is only of a negative character, and the admis- 
sion of the propositions suggests to us this 


corollary : 
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The relations of animals in space suggest 
community of origin. 


GEOLOGICAL DISTRIBUTION. 

In geology we will group our facts under 
four propositions : 

1. Groups have had a continuous (%. ¢., 
uninterrupted) existence. 

2. Groups now distinguished by peculiar 
characters were preceded by groups more 
comprehensive, and combining characters non- 
differentiating and limited to special groups. 
Such groups are called “synthetic” or “ com- 
prehensive” types. 

8. The differentiation of living and extinct 
animals is in ratio to their separation in time. 

4. The relations of faunas in time and in 
space are in inverse ratio to each other. 

Against one or more of these. propositions 
objections likewise might be urged, but com- 
petent naturalists, whether accepting the de- 
velopment theory or not, would not consider 
them as unauthorized by facts; and, indeed, 
some of the most distinguished opponents of the 
development theory have, in a certain form, 
not only admitted, but, under different phrase- 
ology, urged all of them, and the objections 
are again, in this case, only negatives. It is 
true that there are groups whose representa- 
tives are separated by more or less wide geo- 
logical epochs; but I believe I am safe in 
asserting that there is not one naturalist worthy 
of the name who would not, without demur, 
admit that representatives of the group lived 
in the epochs for which we have found no 
remains. For example, we have very few 
remains of mammalia in the older beds, and 
the older representatives are separated by wide 
intervals; but who is there that will not admit 
that the existence of the class has been unin- 
terrupted since its introduction on the globe, 
and that the absence of representatives is solely 
due to their mode of life and the obstacles 
which exist to the preservation of their 
remains? The evidence against this view is 
purely negative, and of such a character as to 
be of the slightest possible value, and which 
would not be urged by any scientific naturalist 
as proof against the development theory. We 
are therefore fully justified in accepting these 
propositions as the expressions of facts, and as 
a resultant, or corollary, their deduction. 

The relations between animals of the present 
and the past suggest genetic succession. 

In all these propositions you will see that I 
have been very careful in my presentation of 
the results. I have never said “ these prove,” 
but “these suggest ;” and that word is certainly 
not too strong; I repeat that the propositions 
themselves are essentially admitted, and natu- 
ralists explain anomalies occurring in the 
several departments under which these prop- 
ositions are grouped, by referring to the facts 
which they express. They have never been 
drawn out exactly in the form in which they 
are now presented; but they are simply the 
embodiment of results which have been already 
attained. I have been extremely careful in 
eliminating such propositions as might be re- 
garded as exceptional, or against which positive 








evidence could be brought; so careful, indeed, 
that in the case of embryology I have even 
suppressed the proposition that animals of like 
type undergo like changes, for the reason that 
in crustaceans, hydroids, and others, we have 
several instances of groups and species very 
closely related in the adult condition, passing 
through quite different stages of growth. But, 
en passant, I may remark that this is no more 
inconsistent with the theory of development 
than with the theory of plan. 
CONSEQUENCES—SPECIAL CREATION. 

Now, let us pause and reflect where we have 
been brought, if these facts and indications 
have any meaning, and if so, what that mean- 
ing may be. Hitherto we have been dealing 
with facts, and have traveled in company with 
advocates and opponents of the development 
theory. If we now examine these facts with 
reference to the idea of miraculous intervention 
or creation, we find no explanation. The 
utmost that the advocates of a special creation 
have given in explanation is, that these facts 
are in accordance with “plan.” But what is 
this plan? Itis at most the mere expression 
of the assemblage and relations of the facts; it 
is no explanation of the facts themselves. It 
must be conceded that plan for any wise end 
must have a purpose; but here we have plan 
without any evident purpose, for it is not at all 
obvious what purpose, physiological or other- 
wise, could be better subserved by this adher- 
ence to plan and by these trivial modifications 
than by the creation of a few special organisms 
for special ends. We would have, in like 
manner, imitation without object, and we have 
this vast amount of unessential modification of 
the same elements without evident reason, or 
subservient to any evident advantage. In 
other words, we have a great and useless 
expenditure of force and waste of power, and 
yet one of the beauties of “ plan” to some had 
been the economy of the Creator in the use of 
means to ends. We should have a series of 
special creations and subsequent extinctions 
without apparent aim; such creations to be 
succeeded by others whose tout ensemble would 
be so little different from the preceding as to 
suggest no apparent gain. These alone are 
positive objections to the idea of special crea- 
tion; for in our arguments in natural theology 
we assume that the Deity works in a manner 
analogous to man, without undue expenditure 
or manifestation of power. The theory of 
special creation, then, offers us no explanation, 
or no reason whatever for all these facts. 
Science demands explanations, and natural 
explanations, of natural phenomena. 

Now we are brought face to face with the 
alternatives which were presented to us in the 
beginning of the preceding lecture—whether 
all the facts of modern science are in accord- 
ance with or are opposed to the theory of pro- 
gressive development. These facts of modern 
science have been embodied in the propositions 
submitted. How are the facts in accordance 
with the development theory? If we assume 
that all animals have sprung from one or few 
primordial germs, we should expect to find 
that they would all exhibit more or less con- 











formity to plan; that there would be gradations 
between them; that as the descendants di- 
verged more and more from the original stock, 
they would exhibit among themselves propor- 
tional differences ; and that the earliest in time, 
or those nearest to the primitive stock, would 
exhibit less difference, and combine characters 
distinct in their descendants. All these are 
found in animals now living, and that have 
lived in times past. Without repeating the 
facts that have been already presented, it is 
enough to say that they are all consistent, and 
such as would be naturally expected to be 
found, if all animals had originated in the 
manner suggested. We have, in all the modern 
results of science, no facts that militate against 
the supposition of derivation from a few stocks, 
but they rather all point in that direction. 
If, then, we can prove that there is a power of 
variation inherent in animals, which is anal- 
ogous to the variations that exist between 
species and higher groups existent in a state of 
nature, we shall have the element requisite for 
the reception of the development theory as a 
true theory of creation in the highest sense of 
the word. » 
VARIABILITY OF ANIMALS. 

And now we will briefly question nature, to 
see whether this variability is existent. We 
have already seen that it is difficult to find 
marked distinctions between the various as- 
semblages of animals; that the more perfect 
our acquaintance with any group becomes, the 
greater we find to be the extent of variation 
between its individual members, and the more 
difficult becomes the task of obtaining charac- 
ters which differentiate trenchantly the more 
closely allied forms. This is the cause of the 
discussions that are constantly engaging the 
attention of naturalists with respect to the 
value of groups and the importance of charac- 
ters; and the reason that naturalists who 
have access to vast materials are generally 
more prone to reduce the number of species 
than those who have comparatively limited 
material. Let us examine now one of the 
many forms with which man has interfered, 
and has subdued and brought into a condition 
of domestication. For this object we may 
take the group of dogs; and let us recall that 
this examination has for its view to ascertain 
whether the differences existing between the 
various dogs are analogous to, or of the same 
character as, those differences which we find 
between wild representatives of the family. 

WILD CANID&. 

Let us take, then, the family of Canide and 
its representatives, existing in a wild condition. 
To save time and to avoid complication, we 
will simply consider the forms now living, and 
not even all of these. This family, Canide, is 
a very natural group, composed of representa- 
tives agreeing generally in form, which are all 
more or less similar to the ordinary type of the 
dog; and the differences existing between them 
as to form are less than those which distinguish 
the different races of dogs. In dentition, they 
agree as to the number of incisors and canine 
teeth, as well as in the trenchant tecth and the 
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premolars. They differ, however, in the 
number of the posterior or true molar teeth, 
most having two molar teeth in the upper jaw 
and three in the lower. The dog, the wolves, 
and jackals agree as to the dentition; the 
number of toes—having five in the fore and 
four in the hind feet, and in all other essential 
characteristics. Together, they form the genus 
canis. The wild species of this genus are dis- 
tinguished by very slight differences, incom- 
parably less in appearance than those distinc- 
tive of the domesticated races of dogs. The 
foxes agree with the dogs and their congeners in 
dentition and the number of toes, but are dis- 
tinguished by eyes adapted more especially for 
seeing at night—this adaptation being exhibited 
in the vertical pupils; with this character is 
also associated a bushy tail. The foxes are 
themselves divisible into two genera— Vulpes 
and Urocyon— which exhibit osteological 
characters of greater value than those which 
exist between the red foxes and the true dogs. 
Very closely related to the foxes, and especially 
to some African foxes, is a genus called Otocy- 
on, which chiefly differs in having one more 
posterior molar tooth in each jaw; and there 
are wild forms, Cuon and Cynalicus, which are, 
on the other hand, more nearly related to the 
dogs, but which are distinguished by the sup- 
pression of one or more posterior molars. 
Such are Cuon, which has two posterior molars 
in each jaw, and Cynalicus, which has one 
posterior molar in the upper and two in the 
lower jaw. But all these forms we have been 
considering agree with the dogs in the number 
of toes, that is, five toes in the fore feet and 
four in the hind ones. There is, however, a 
large canine animal found in southern Africa 
called Cynhyena, which exhibits form and den- 
tition like those of the dog, but which depart 
from all the other representatives of the family 
in the possession of four toes in the fore feet as 
well as in the hind ones; and it is a very in- 
teresting fact, which, however, I will only thus 
allude to, that this animal agrees not only in 
the number of toes, but also in the pattern of 
coloration with the hyena, which is found as- 
sociated with it nearly in the same geographi- 
cal area, and that this similarity is so strong 
that the animal was at first considered to 
be one of the hyenas. We find them, in re- 
viewing the distinctive character of the seve- 
ral groups, that these groups differ in dentition, 
in osteological characters, in the development 
of the tail—or more especially of the hair of 
the tail, in the number of toes, and, it may be 
added, in the pelage or hair generally. 
DOMESTICATED CANIDA. 

If we now refer to the races of dogs, we shall 
find that there are very numerous forms, and 
these we may group with some naturalists in 
six tribes, viz., the wolf-dogs, including the 
Esquimaux, Newfoundland, and others; the 
watch and cattle-dogs; the true hounds, in- 
cluding the bloodhounds, pointers, and setters; 


. the curs, including terriers and the Pariah dogs 


‘ of the East; the mastiffs, including the bull- 
dogs; and, lastly, the greyhounds. Each of 
these has numerous varieties. The differences 





between the greyhounds and the mastiffs, as 
well as between those and the other forms, are 
as great as have been made use of by some 
naturalists for the generic differentiation of 
various groups of mammals; and were they 
existent in a state of nature, it is more 
than probable that they would have been 
long ago differentiated as distinct genera. In 
form, then, we have differences not only as 
great, but greater, exhibited between de- 
rivatives of a generally admitted common 
stock — at least generic — as between, not 
only species, but genera, existent in a state 
of nature. And here it may be advisable to 
recall that although there are some, but exces- 
sively few, naturalists who believe in the crea- 
tion of our domesticated animals as they now 
are, and solely for the use of man, almost all 
admit that they are derivatives of a few primi- 
tive forms, which are still existent in a wild 
condition. In dentition there is comparatively 
little difference between the races of dogs, but 
there are forms—how constant I am unable to 
say—which exhibit deviations from the type. 
One has one more molar in both the upper and 
lower jaw than the normal number, and thus 
resembles Otocyon ; another at least occasion- 
ally exhibits only three premolars in the upper 
and two in the lower jaw, representing the 
three posterior of the upper and two posterior 
of the lower molars of the typical dogs, and in 
the lower jaw there is one posterior molar. In 
a Turkish form, one deprived of hair also, we 
find almost all of the molar teeth to be lost, 
there being only a premolar above and below. 
These differences in number are-greater than 
those between any of the wild forms, and it 
must be recalled that it is in number alone 
that these essentially differ. 

The differences between domestic races are 
analogous to those between wild ones. But it 
may be urged that the differences in dentition 
are only casual, and that they are ever mon- 
strosities. As I hinted, I am unable to say 
how constant or inconstant to the race they 
may be, although constancy has been claimed, 
at least.in form. As to the objection of mon- 
strosity, it may be replied that any character 
which is not normal to a type is, more or less, 
monstrous for it; but what is monstrous for 
one group is normal for another. And itis not 
improbable—I would scarcely dare to use a 
stronger term—that the deviations from a type 
exhibiting such excessive differences as to be 
considered, and properly considered, as mon- 
strosities, may be enabled, after a more or less 
prolonged strife, to perpetuate themselves; 
and this may account for the fact that there 
are so many groups between which there are 
not more decided gradations or connecting 
links. I, however, offer this as a bare possi- 
bility. The wide external differences between 
the various races presupposes, and is, indeed, 
the result of corresponding differences in the 
skeleton. Those differences are,.however, dif- 
ferences of degree, but yet quite as great as 
those which exist between the representatives 
of any natural genus, although not as great as 
those which exist between Urocyon and Vulpes, 









yet quite as great as those between Vulpes and 
Canis. 

In another of the characters enumerated as 
differentiating the genera and species of wild 
Canide—the tail—it is almost superfluous to 
remark that we have very wide differences. I 
need only call to your memory the difference 
between the tails of the Newfoundland dog 
and of the greyhound. The ears are also 
notably different, and, as a contrast, we may 
cite the ears of the Esquimaux dog and the 
King Charles spaniel; in the former being 
moderate and erect, in the latter very largely 
developed, pendant, and covering the sides, 
and with the muscles atrophied. In the 
number of toes we likewise find differences, 
and recalling the fact that there are five toes 
to the fore and four to the hind feet of the dogs 
generally, we may cite as an exception the 
Lassa variety of the mastiff of Thibet, which 
exhibits five toes in the hind feet as well as in 
the fore feet. As to the last character men- 
tioned, the character of the pelage or hair, we 
have all varieties in texture and development 
in the races of dogs, from the shaggy coat of 
the Newfoundland and some of the cur dogs 
to the thin, appressed coat of the typical grey- 
hounds, and the hairless condition of the 
Turkish dog. It is then demonstrated that all 
differences in parts and organs which are met 
with in a state of nature are susceptible of 
selection and exaggeration by man. 

Now, this power of variation being granted, 
and divergence taking place in all directions, 
what bounds are we able to set as to the extent 
of divergence? Objections have been brought 
forward against the consideration of animals 
in a state of domestication, and a comparison 
of the differences existing between the races 
and those existing between wild species ; but 
I am unable to appreciate the pertinence of 
such objections. The fact of the modification 
of the same elements in the domesticated con- 
dition and in the wild condition, is presump- 
tive proof of their being induced by analogous 
or comparable causes. There are indeed dif- 
ferences between natural and artificial selec- 
tion, but only as to the objects to be gained. 
In artificial selection, or selection by man, the 
object in view is utility to man or subservience 
to his use; in nature, the object is subservience 
to the use and good of the animal. Man, how- 
ever, only avails himself of the variations 
which nature affords, and does not himself 
cause variation. He selects, but he selects 
those, however, which might not, and probably 
would not, be in most cases selected by nature. 
It is in this respect that natural and artificial 
selections chiefly differ. 

REVERSION TO ORIGINAL FORMS. 

It has been urged that as soon as the influ- 
ence of man is withdrawn, the races which he 
has cultivated revert to the original condition 
of the’ stock whence they descended. Happy 
in some respects would it be if such were the 
case; for we should then have the means of 
deciding, in a very short time, what were the 
original progenitors of our domesticated forms 
of animals and plants; as concerning many 
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forms we are in great doubts as to their origin. 
Notwithstanding the repeated assertions of 
many, that domesticated stocks do revert to 
their original condition so soon, the very fact 
that we have never been able to ascertain 
positively the parentage of some of our domes- 
ticated animals would serve to show that such 
reversion does not take place. And there are 
besides positive proofs against that hypothesis. 
In illustration, we may allude to the horses 
and cattle which have been introduced into 
the Americas. Although horses did exist in 
the Tertiary period in America, none lived in 
recent periods until the advent of the Span- 
iards, who carried them to America. Some of 
these escaped, and bred, and their progeny in- 
creased in vast numbers, especially on the 
pampas of South America. These, without 
any interference of man, existing in a wild 
condition as completely as any of the originally 
wild animals on the continent, they had all 
the conditions that would favor reversion to 
their original stock. It may be even true that 
the horse on the pampas now exhibits a homo- 
geneous character; and if homogeneity were 
the test of reversion, it might be impossible to 
say that that was not a reproduction of the 
original form. But we have another test for 
determining the question. On the plains of 
Asia we have likewise large herds of horses. 
Call them feral (that is, horses that have es- 
caped from man and propagated), or wild (such 
as have always existed untamed), as you will, 
we still have one or several homogeneous races 
in certain areas. But none of those races 
agree with the race or races now found on the 
American plains. If we compare the animal 
of the Tartarian plain with that of the pampas, 
we find difference in color as well as in form. 
The animal of Tartary has a dun color and a 
barrel-shaped head ; that of the South Ameri- 
can pampas is of rather a chestnut color, and 
has a head differing from the Tartarian animal, 
and is distinguished by other characteristics. 
Now, if the hypothesis of reversion to the 
primordial type were true, we should expect to 
find both of these races exhibiting the same 
characters. 


To account for non-reversion, the argument 
based upon the influence of climate and ex- 
ternal changes which has been brought for- 
ward to lessen the weight of this non-reversion 
is rather an argument in support of the theory 
of progressive development; for if space is 
the co-efficient of certain conditions influencing 
the characteristics of animals, time is another 
coefficient as valuable. But we must remember 
the view already referred to, that while man 
would select animals of certain characteristics, 
the propagation of those characteristics would 
not be at all essential to the animal, and might, 
and doubtless would, in most cases, be rather 
impediments. In such cases those animals, 
when the influence and protecting care of man 
were withdrawn, would either cease to live, or 
the descendants of such approximating more 
to the original type, and, consequently, not ex- 
hibiting characters thus inconvenient—if I may 
use this word—would be propagated at the ex- 





pense of such as exhibited characters of the 
immediate progenitor. Animals like the latter, 
therefore, would very soon die out. This is as 
might be expected, and is in perfect harmony 
with the theory of natural selection of Mr. 
Darwin. And here I may remark that the 
statements as to reversions of some types are 
simply absurd. When it is affirmed, for ex- 
ample, that the common domesticated cat, that, 
becoming feral, it reverts to the type of the 
common wild cat of Europe or this country, 
it is evident that an unsupported statement is 
made, and that the assertor is not acquainted 
wich the fact, that the wild cat and the tame 
cat belong originally to entirely different spe- 
cies; the tame cat being a descendant of the 
Egyptian cat, and not of the wild cat of Europe, 
much less of this country. Many statements 
have been made as to reversion of animals that 
will bear the test of criticism as little as does 
such a statement. 

I would again repeat that the difference be- 
tween natural selection and artificial selection 
by man, as to time, at least, isone of degree. In 
nature, the variant forms commingle with the 
more normal types, and by reason of atavism, 
the tendency to perpetuate the abnormal form 
is more or less counterbalanced. In artificial 
selection, however, the variant form is set aside 
by man, and its offspring is again selected in 
ratio to the exhibition of the characters for 
which the original selection was made, and the 
aid of man thus rapidly brings into prominence 
the characters which are desired. Thus a few 
years enable man to do that which nature, un- 
aided, would require centuries or ages to do. 

CONDITIONS OF EXISTENCE. 

Without further reference to man’s influence, 
and the objects of his selection, we may con- 
sider—as we shall be obliged to be brief—those 
conditions of existence which in a state of na- 
ture exercise an influence analogous to that of 
man. These we may consider under the head 
of organic and inorganic. Under inorganic, 
climate may be viewed as one of the chief 
modifying agents. The influence of this agent 
is exhibited not only in physiological but in 
structural characteristics. The bulldog, for 
example, so noted for its fierceness and bold- 
ness in the Northern Hemisphere, in the 
course of a very few generations is said to de- 
generate in the tropics into a comparatively 
cowardly, worthless cur. We all know the 
difference which the covering of dogs and 
sheep exhibits in cold and warm countries, 
and some animals are apparently incapable of 
withstanding transportation from a cold to a 
warm climate, or the reverse; and others are 
either incapable of propagating, or their proge- 
ny soon die out. Those forms which should 
be best adapted to climate, or which could best 
withstand the changes of climate, would be 
most apt to be perpetuated. Station is anal- 
ogous to climate, and isa name given to the 
special position with reference to land or 
water, or the character of either, which an 
animal in its faunal area may inhabit. Thus 
a land animal may have an elevated station, 
living on the high mountains or on the lowland 
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plains, on a rocky, a sandy, or a marshy sur- 
face; and the aquatic animal may inhabit 
either the fresh or the salt water, and at vari- 
ous depths and at various bottoms in such 
waters. 

Considering the organic conditions of infiu- 
ence, we may, with the excellent Professor 
Huxley, divide them into the opponents or 
helpers; and the opponents may again be 
divided into those which exert an indirect 
influence, and which may consequently be 
called rivals, and those which exercise a direct 
influence, and which may therefore be called 
enemies. The helpers may likewise be divided 
into those which exert an indirect and those 
which exert a direct influence. Now all of 
these elements, as well as food, which holds an 
intermediate rank between the organic and 
inorganic, have to be considered in determin- 
ing the conditions which may be favorable or 
otherwise to the existence of an animal. 

It may be well to explain how some of these 
elements, especially the organic, exert an 
influence. A rival, for example, would-be any 
animal that would be found in the same coun- 
try, affecting the same climate, and in the same 
station, and which would prefer the same food. 
Such would be a rival in a marked degree. 


An enemy of course would be one that would | 


prey upon such a one, and select it as the special 
object of its food, or otherwise war against it. 
The animal, the greater its strength, the better 
adapted would it be to combat against and 
outrival its rival, or to escape from and con- 
tend with its enemies. In this connection I 
may refer to the well-known fact of the rats. 
It is a familiar fact that in earlier times the 
black rat prevailed over Europe, and also was 
common in America, and at that time the so- 
called Norway, or the common brown rat, was 
not known in these regions; but now the 
former has become almost exterminated in 
most regions, and has been entirely replaced 
by the Norway rat. These are both species of 
the same genus, and closely related to each 
other; and in this instance we probably have 
not only a rival, but also an actual enemy 
in the Norway rat as compared with the black 
rat. Species of the same genus may, however, 
exist in comparative harmony and without 
much interference; for while the Norway rat 
thus drives before it the black rat, with it 
is found associated the common house-mouse in 
all regions. Although there is some interfer- 
ence of the one with the other, it is slight. 

As an illustration of what is meant by help- 
ers, indirect and direct, for the former we may 
consider food. For example, a carnivorous 
animal will feed upon a herbivorous one ; and 
the greater the quantity of herbage upon which 
the herbivorous animal may feed, the more 
favorable will be the conditions for the exist- 
ence and multiplication of that herbivorous 
animal. 

Thus the growth of the plant will be an in- 
direct helper of the carnivorous animal. With 
regard to the direct helper, one of the best 
instances that has been given is that of the 
animals which serve as the hosts of the intes- 
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tinal worms. Man and the hog, for instance, 
have the joint honor of supporting the tape- 
worm in its several conditions of existence ; 
and here we have a case which may be aptly 
brought forward for the benefit of those who 
are constantly asserting the adaptation of 
nature with reference to man. If the tape- 
worm and the various other intestinal worms 
which use man as their dwelling-place are of 
any use to him, it has not yet been discovered ; 
but the use of man and the hog to the tape- 
worm is very obvious. If we accept, then, the 
special creation and adaptation theory, we 
must consider that man and the hog were 
created for the benefit of the tape-worm. 


EVIDENCE IN FAVOR OF DEVELOPMENT. 

We'have questioned nature, then, in all her 
departments, and have found that the answers 
she has given to our inquiries are in accordance 
with what we might expect were the develop- 
ment theory true. There is no other explana- 
tion for the vast numberof facts than the 
theory of genetic connectiog, of th types living 
in the past with, at the most, a rimordial 
forms. All the facts that have been"¥dduced 
are in conformity with such development. -We 
have on the principle of variability that which 
would explain how these divergences could 
take place, and on the principle of atavism we 
have another agent which serves as a check to 
variability and which preserves the conformity 
with type. The two are antagonistic to each 
other. While atavism is conservative and 
reproduces as nearly as possible in the descend- 
ant likeness to the progenitor, variability con- 
tends against it, and diversity of the descend- 
ant and progenitor is constantly being effected. 
In the long run, and in the struggle between 
these two antagonistic principles, variability 
gains slowly but surely on its opponent 
atavism. 

It would be easy had we only variability to 
take into consideration to express in a series of 
propositions the results of that principle, as, 
for example : 

1. The offspring of animals are more or less 
unlike those of the parents. 

2. Differentiation is indeterminate and tends 
in all directions. 

3. Differentiation from the primitive type 
progressively increases. 

4. Time being a factor, there is no necessary 
limit to the range and extent of variation. 

And such facts would lead us to this deduc- 
tion: 

Forms isolated and non-communicating ex- 
hibit in their descendants difference in ratio to 
time and isolation. 

The principle of atavism, however, may be 
regarded as forbidding the enunciation of those 
propositions as perfectly correct expressions of 
natural laws. 

With the explanation that in the condition 
of existence we have the causes which influence 
natural selection, aud that it is the view of 
natural selection of varieties spontaneously 
arising that constitutes what is called Darwin- 
ism, I must test the argument in order to 





be enabled to arrive at the theological conse- 
quences of the theory. 

DEVELOPMENT AND NATURAL THEOLOGY. 

The charge of materialism has been brought 
against this, as it has been by well-meaning 
but injudicious persons against almost every 
utterance of science. But is materialism a 
necessary result of a belief in the development 
theory? I think not; because it furnishes a 
clew to the reason why the charge of material- 
ism is so often brought against scientific doc- 
trine. Let me recall the words of a learned 
divine of the English Church, the Rey. Dr. 
Frederick Temple, the worthy successor of 
Arnold of Rugby. He has commented upon 
and regretted the disposition “to trace the 
power of God, not in that which is universal, 
but in that which is individual; not in the 
laws of nature, but in any apparent interference 
with those laws; not in the maintenance, but 
in the creation of the universe.” And he who 
believes in the adherence of Deity to the laws 
which he has ordained rather than in his 
interference with and infraction of such laws 
is forsooth called materialist! The great legis- 
lator is distinguished, not by the suitability of 
the laws which he exacts, but by the infraction 
of such laws. 

I know not how I can better present the 
anti-materialistic nature of the development 
theory than in the form of a paraphrase of the 
arguments of Paley in his Natural Theology. 
That divine, you will remember, takes a watch 
and considers that its peculiarity and construc- 
tion exhibit inherent evidence of workmanship 
and special design on the part of the maker. 
He enters into a series of arguments in proof 
thereof. He further takes up the watch and 
assumes what would be the effect of supposing 
a power in it of reproducing itself, and what 
would be the effect of such a discovery on the 
examiner. 

1. “The first effect would be,” he says, “ to 
increase his admiration of the contrivance and 
his conviction of the consummate skill of the 
contriver. 

2. “He would reflect that though the watch 
before him were in some sense the maker of 
the watch which was fabricated in the course 
of its movements, yct it was in a very different 
sense from that in which a carpenter, for 
instance, is the maker of a chair. 

3. “Though it be now no longer probable 
that the individual watch which our observer 
had found was made immediately by the hand 
of an artificer, yet does not this alteration in 
any wise affect the influence that an artificer 
had been originally employed and concerned 
in the production. The argument from design 
remains as it was. 

4. “Nor is anything gained by running the 
difficulty farther back, that is, by supposing 
the watch before us to have been produced 
from another watch, that from a former, and 
so on indefinitely. Our going back ever so far 
brings us no nearer to the least degree of satis- 
faction upon the subject. Contrivance is still 
unaccounted for. 

5. “Our observer would also reflect that the 





maker of the watch before him was in truth 
and reality the maker of every watch produced 
from it; there being no difference, except that 
the latter manifests a more exquisite skill 
between the making of another watch with 
his own hands, by the mediation of files, 
lathes, chisels, etc., and the disposing, fixing, 
and inserting of these instruments, or of others 
equivalent to them, in’ the body of the watch 
already made in such a manner as to form 
a new watch in the course of the movements 
which he had given to the old one. It is only 
working by one set of tools instead of an- 
other.” 

Now let us apply an analogical mode of 
reasoning to the development theory. 

i. The first effect of our conviction of the 
truth of the development theory, and that a 
few primordial types have given birth to all 
the animals that have existed and do now 
exist, and that in the beginning provision was 
made for the adaptation of such primordial 
animals and their descendants to all the vary- 
ing conditions of climate, station, and food, 
would be to increase our admiration of the 
contrivance and the conviction of the omnis- 
cient skill of the contriver. 

2. We would reflect that though such 
animals were, in some sense, the originators 
of those which sprung from them, that they 
were not originators as creators. 

8. Though it be now no longer probable that 
the animal forms which we now find were 
made immediately by a creator, yet does not 
this in any wise affect the inference that a 
creator had been originally employed and con- 
cerned in their production. 

4. Nor is anything gained by running the 
difficulty farther. back, that is, by supposing 
the animals before us to have been produced 
from other animals, those from former, and so 
on indefinitely; our going back ever so far 
brings us no nearer to the least degree of satis- 
faction upon the subject. 


5. We would also reflect that the creator of 
the primordial animal was, in truth and reality, 
the creator of every animal produced from it; 
there being no difference—except that the 
latter manifest a more exquisite skill—between 
the creation of each individual species and the 
creation of one form which should be generated 
and propagated by means of the provision of 
adaptability in the one primordial animal and 
its descendants. And it may be added, that 
if ability to create a form capable of repro- 
ducing itself is evidence of greater power 
than the ability to create a form complete in 
itself, then it must be admitted that the 
ability to create a form which should be able 
not only to reproduce itself, but to produce 
forms capable of adapting themselves to all 
the varying circumstances which might there- 
after arise, is evidence of immeasurably great- 
er power. Indeed, it seems to me that one 
of the noblest arguments in natural theology 
might be based upon the development theory. 
So far from this theory being antagonistic to 
belief in the Deity and his agency, it rather 
elevates our conceptions of the Deity, and 
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omnipotence truly worthy of the name is re- 
vealed. 

To recur again to Paley’s argument, and to 
that portion in which he demonstrates the 
watch to be the work of a maker, you may 
remember that he assumes that an argument 
might be urged, that the mechanism of the 
watch was no proof of contrivance, but only a 
motive to induce the mind to think so, and he 
expresses the surprise which would be mani- 
fested to hear such an argument. With equal 
surprise would we hear that all the facts that 
have been made known to us in the various 
departments of zoology, the development of 
animals, and their geographical as well as 
geological distribution, which all point to one 
result, namely, that all animals have descended 
from a few primordial forms, is no proof that 
such was the case, but only a motive to induce 
the mind to think so. And again, if surprise 
would be the result of information that the 
watch was nothing more than the result of the 
laws of metallic nature, equally meaningless 
and unsatisfactory is the explanation that all 
these facts are in accordance with “ plan,” or 
the “ laws of plan,” and involuntarily we may 
associate Such an explanation with the pre- 
ceding, and connect the plan with some pur- 
pose, even if it be to deceive, rather than to 
entertain the idea of plan without purpose. 

It might be expected that, as I have con- 
sidered the theological aspects of the develop- 
ment theory, I might say something of its 
relation to the record of Genesis. But the time 
is too far gone. I would, however, remark 
that I see no more conflict between the theory 
of natural selection and the account given of 
creation in the Bible, than I do between the 
same account and the theory of special creation, 
or the facts of zoology, geology, and geo- 
graphical distribution admitted by all natural- 
ists, whether believers in development or 
special creation. We may safely leave to the 
learned divines who have harmonized the 
truths of science and revealed religion to per- 
form the office in this case, when the truth of 
the development theory shall be admitted as 
proved by physical consideration. 

Lastly, if we consider the development theory 
with reference to man himself, so far from 
being repugnant to our senses or ideas, even 
admitting our descent from a stock in common 
with the modern monkeys, does not the 
thought that we have developed from such an 
humble origin rather afford us expectations 
for a more exalted future? for if improvement 
so great has been possible, what limit shall we 
assign to future improvement! And may we 
not with reason hope for descendants of our 
race in a distant future a condition which shall 
assimilate them to angels in all except immor- 
tality ?—for a physical form and immortality 
are as incompatible with each other as fire and 
water. I must admit that I can not at all 
appreciate the reasons for the horror with 
which many good persons regard their idea of 
the humble origin supposed. The old adage, 
that persons like their opposites, and the con- 
verse, which I will leave to yourselves to frame, 





may help us to understand the sentiment, and 
still further may we appreciate the reasons 
therefor in those who insist on believing in the 
reversion to the original type. But if we ac- 
knowledge the differences that do exist between 
us and the monkeys, and do not insist on 
reversion, our equanimity need not be disturbed. 
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INTELLECTUAL UNFOLDINGS OF 
THE AGE. 


[In a “ Master's Oration,” with the above titie, pro- 
nounced at the Fourteenth Commencement of the 
Waynesburg College, by Mr. J. J. Purman, occurred the 
following hatic indor it of Phrenology.] 

Passive from Biblical criticism to the depart- 
ment of the philosophy of mind, I come to 
notice another prominent intellectual unfold- 
ment of the age. Mental philosophers in our 
day have cast aside the dictum of Locke, that 
the human mind at infancy is a sheet of white 
paper on which circumstances write our future 
characters. A new philosophy of mind, found- 
ed in observation and experiment, and arrived 
at by a diligent and careful induction of 
thousands of isolated facts, has been given to 
the world. This philosophy, which owes its 
origin to Dr. Gall, a native of Austria, after 
receiving various inappropriate names, is now 
well known by the expressive and beautiful 
name of Phrenology. Discovered and pro- 
mulged to the world near the close of the last 
century, it now stands forth as a prominent 
fact of this century; and is pre-eminently the 
psychological interpreter of the age. Founded 
by Dr. Gall, this science—philosophy, perhaps, 
I should call it—has been greatly advanced 
and perfected by Dr. Spurzheim and Messrs. 
Combe in Europe, and by Dr. Charles Cald- 
well, Andrew Boardman, and Messrs. Fowler 
and Wells in America. Like the discoveries 
of Galileo, Harvey, and Newton, the Gallian 
philosophy was much at first opposed. The 
Austrian Government commanded Gall to 
cease lecturing on Phrenology or leave his 
native city and country. He chose the latter 
alternative, and was willing to leave home, 
friends, and an extensive practice, that he 
might investigate and teach his new discovery. 
The public prints treated him and his science 
with supreme ridicule and contempt. Black- 
woods Magazine called him “an infernal 
idiot,” and added, that “fool and phrenologist 
are terms as nearly synonymous as can be 
found in any language.” But like Galileo, 
before the Roman Inquisition, declaring “ the 
world does move,” or Luther before the Diet 
at Worms, affirming, “I can not act otherwise; 
God be my help!” so Gall, in the face of vitu- 
peration, continued sublimely to assert, “ This 
is truth, though at enmity with the philosophy 
of ages.” And like the doctrines of Galileo 
and Luther, that of Gall has now, in a great 
measure, overcome all opposition, and its 
truths are accepted by every capable and can- 
did man who will give it a careful examina- 
tion. It would, perhaps, be out of place in this 
vonnection to give an exposition of the doc- 
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trines of Phrenology; besides, it would be in- 
sulting to the intelligence of this audience tosup- 
pose that they are not informed in the leading 
truths of the science. But I would respectfully 
but candidly say to those who are accustomed 
to scoff at Phrenology: You may laugh, but 
laughter is not wit; you may shut your eyes, 
but it will not, therefore, be dark; you may 
raise clouds of dust, but you will merely ob- 
struct your own vision, not extinguish the 
radiance of truth. Be candid and generous, 
therefore, and until you have examined the 
subject in an adequate manner, acknowledge 
that on what you have not properly investi- 
gated you have no right to decide. And to 
those who love te follow in the wake of great 
names, permit me merely to add, that the doc- 
trines of Phrenology are indorsed by no less 
personages than the Hon. Horace Mann, late 
President of Antioch College, Ohio, where he 
introduced it as his text-book on mental 
science, declaring that it was the “guide of 

handmaid of Christian- 

Ward Beecher, who ac- 


der from the once despised science of Phrenol- 
ogy. But I am not here to defend this science 
this evening, and will close this branch of my 
subject by merely adding, that the discovery 
of Phrenology as the true science of mental 
phenomena, is now, and must remain, one of 
the great, unique, and salient facts in the intel- 
lectual unfoldings of the present age. 





Communications. 


Under this head we publish such voluntary contributions as we 
deem sufficiently interesting or suggestive to merit a place here, but 
without fudorsing either the opinions or the alleged facta, 





MAN AND WOMAN PHYSICALLY. 


Mrs. Evizanetn Oakes SaitH says: “ The sexes aro 
fully equal in intellect, in moral sense, and even phys- 
ique (admitting that women are designed to be more 
delicately organized), taking the stand-point from the 
best models, which is the true criterion, all others being 
exceptional.” 

Mrs. Smith then equates the physiques of the sexes 
by putting the excess of woman's delicacy—which is 
only a compensation in her for her want of physicality— 
equal to man’s excess of every physical element above 
hers. 

Delicacy in this connection is very desirable, very 
pleasant, and charming indeed. In “the best models” 
it is one of those things truly that gives her form its 
beauties of grace, its heavenly loveliness, and makes her 
the admiration of the world. This it is indeed; while, 
nevertheless, it subtracts--instead of adding more-—just 
so much from her physically, rendering her 80 much 
lese capable of doing physical things. 

Is she, then, in any physical sense man’s equal? Can 
she do physical things as he can? We mean to include 
the whole range of physical things, from the making 
and running the steam-engine to the construction and 
running of the machinery for the manufacture of the 
finest goods; from the most perfect astronomical tele- 
scope to the most discerning microscopic lens; from 
the most stupendous engineering operations to the 
most delicate, spirited, and perfect sewing-machines ; 
from Morse's telegraphic utterances to the gentle pip- 
ings of the olian harp. 

Undoubtedly in the purpose and end of her creation 
her physical form, in its delicacy so exquisite and beau- 
tiful, is the very best and most perfect it could be. But 
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we cheerfully and very delicately submit that the greater 
woman’s delicacy the less her equality of physique with 
man’s, and that this very delicacy of hers is to be re- 
garded as her peculiar, and, to man, most acceptable 
compensation for her want of physical equality. 

The editors of the Herald of Health say that ‘‘men 
have a larger osseous and muscular development than 
women, as lords of the material. She represents the 
spiritual,” Now, this is neither here nor there, though 
designed as a reply to C, Wellington’s statement: “In 
all orders of animals the females are the smaller and 
weaker; and, its being so designed, shows their in- 
feriority in physique to be in harmony with the de- 
sign.” 

Are men, then, lords of the material? Do you mean, 
my dear sirs, that they are women's superiors in the 
material? If so, that is just what we mean. In every 
physical quality there is more in man; he is superior 
(not to say “lord,” rather an objectionable term in this 
connection) in all material, physical qualities. 

Delicacy, then, is not an element of the physical; it 
is only a compensation for its want; as in the highly 
delicate steel blade, its delicacy may compensate, and 
even more than compensate, for its want of materiality. 

But, pray, what do they mean when they say that 
“she representa the spiritual?” Has this any perti- 
nency in proof that her physical nature is equal to 
man’s? So does the natural sun represent the ** Sun of 
Righteousness."’ But does this show, or have any tend- 
ency to show, any equality of physique between them ? 

Does it follow, because woman's physique represents 
the spiritual, that it is equal to his which represents 
the eternal, or is equal to his, which is acknowledged in 
their words above to be decidedly more physical than 
hers, even as lords of the material ? 

Are not large developments of bone and muscla in 
well-organized proportion, as is more generally found 
in men than women, undeniable proofs of man’s supe- 
rior physical nature? Is there any need, any occasion 
to deny this most manifest truth to give woman her 
proper place in any and every relation of life ? 

He is a disgrace to her cause who knows no better than 
to plead for her elevation on the ground of her physical 
equality with man. 


There is no such physical equality designed of God, 
nor existing on earth, nor will there ever be in any order 
of beings in the universe. 

For the reason, first, "Tie contrary to the philosophy 
of things. Now, we mean by the philosophy of things, 
the common sense of things. 

Consider, then, the sun in relation to the planets. It 
is the great impartorial body of the solar system. Hence 
it is a larger, nobler, physical existence than all its plan- 
etary system, and needs to be, as the grand illuminator 
and life-inspirer of them all, 

Again, consider the Great All-Father of the universe, 
the imparter of life and being to everything that exists. 
It is in perfect consonance with reason and philosophy 
that His spiritual nature should infinitely excel, as it 
does, every other spiritual existence in the universe. 
The giver of things is greater than the receiver. “ It is 
more blessed to give than to receive.” 

In harmony, then, with the philosophy of things, as 
drawn from the analogy of God and his universe, from 
the sun and his system, from the giver and receiver, 
Adam, the representative head of our race, should be, 
as he was, physically his wife's superior. I have no 
idea that Mrs. Smith, or the editors of the publication 
mentioned above, in their hearts, question this. Such is 
God’s order of things everywhere, and this order is the 
certain index of all true philosophy. 

For the reason, second, That such physical equality 
would be most damaging in every family relation. 

There are family quarrels enough now. But let wo- 
manu be man’s equal physically, and she, wanting her 
delicacy, as in that case she doubtless would be, and 
family feuds would not only be increased a hundred-fold, 
but they would be very likely to iseue in many a “ fierce 
brawl and deadly combat.” 

And for the reason, third, Our mutual happiness, 
peace, and prosperity require that the relations of the 
physical natures of the sexes should be very mach as 
God designed them; and as they are now, except in 
cases of perversion, man's physicality is every way su- 
perior to woman's. . ©. W. 
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season, bore over 500 berries, 
bending the large stalk almost 
to the earth. This blackberry 
has no form or habit of the Dew- 
berry; is strongly upright, and 
none of the canes have a tenden- 
cy to ran out on the ground. 

The want of a blackberry that 
is entirely hardy, of large size, 
good quality, firm flesh, early and 
continuing long in bearing, a 
strong grower and productive, 
has long been felt by the small- 
fruit grower. That this berryes 
will fill all these points, and give 
entire satisfaction, the introdue- 
ers sincerely believe. 

The editor of the Brookfield 
Gazette saye of it: 

“Tue Missournr Mammota.— 
This is the name of a most de- 
licious blackberry. Mr. Thomp- 
gon brought us a sample of these 
berries, and we can unhesitat- 
ingiy say that they are the fineat 
we ever saw. This berry is bound 
to gain public favor. They are 
a most prolific bearer, and very 
hardy. It is almost impossible 
to size them, as they range from 
the size of a walnut to that of a 
hen’s egg. This is no exagger- 
ation, as those who have seen 
them can testify to the truth of 
our assertion.” 

[We have not seen this berry. 
We know nothing more of it than 
is stated above.—En. A. P. J.] 
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A CORRESPONDENT of 
the London Telegraph writes: 
“The Emperor lately said in the 
Prince’s presence, ‘ Loo-loo is so 
small,’ whereupon there arose 
from the surrounding courtiers 





THE MISSOURI MAMMOTH BLACK- 
BERRY. 


In their circular, the proprietors say: The annexed cut 
of this new fruit is not a fair average size, as the 
extreme dry season, last year, at fruiting time, pre- 
vented the filling out to the usual size. They were 
grown without any extra cultivation—no manure of any 
kind having been used in their production. For ten 
years the bush has annually borne fruit ; entirely with- 
standing the severest winters, where the mercury sev- 
eral times has sunk to 28° and 30° below zero. This 
severe cold, with our sudden changes of climate, has 
never in the least killed the canes of this berry. 

The canes are very strong, with mostly five depressions 
or grooves, running the whole length of the canes—is 
beset with but few thorns turning downward. The leaf 
is of a deep green, with finely serrate edges, not as large 
as most blackberries, but thick and firm. The flowers 
are all perfect in themselves, require no fertilizing by 
any other, are large and full, setting a berry for every 
bloom. 

The first ripe fruit was picked four to six days before 
any were ripe on Wilson’s Early, and continued over six 
weeks in heavy fruiting; assuming almost an ever- 
bearing form, carrying up the season to peaches. The 
fruit is of very large size—much larger than Lawton's 
largest berries ; and has few small or jmperfect berries. 
When black it is ripe, and does not turn red after being 
picked. The berry is very firm and solid, and has no 
core whatever in the center ; is to the blackberry in rich 
vinous sweetness what the Delaware is to other native 
grapes. The fruit stands out promptly upon the plant, 
and when fully ripe, never drops from the stem; as fruit 
ripening in July, was picked September 28th, protected 
by netting from the birds, A single plant, the past 





a chorus in praise of small peo- 
ple of historical fame (see ‘Giants and Dwarfs’), and 
all the little great men renowned in history were cited 
as parallels for the Prince, who said, ‘I do not know if 
I shall be like these great men in anything else, but 
you are quite right, Iam like them so far, for I am very 
short.’ *’ 


a ome em 
PERSONAL. 


Wiuuum H. Sewarp, Secretary of 
State, is said to have dissipated the means provided by 
his father for his collegiate course in one year after he 
entered Union College; but that he worked his way 
through the remaining four years and graduated at the 
head of his class. — 


Dantec Pratt, Jr., the “ Great 
American Traveler,” recently jumped from a ferry-boat 
into the East River, waving the national flag as he 
leaped to his fate. He was rescued, and gave as a reason 
for his mad act that “the public generally did not ap- 
preciate genius.” 

Dr. W. T. G. Morton, a dentist in 
Boston, was killed by sun-stroke in the city of New 
York on Wednesday, the 15th of July. 


Mr. Gotpwin Smita, one of the ripest 
scholars of England, has definitely accepted the chair of 
Constitutional History at the Cornell University, in 
Ithaca, Tompkins Co., N. Y. The Round Table says: 
“It is a rare thing for an Englishman of Mr. Goldwin 
Smith’s position thus to expatriate himself, ana 1t will 
undoubtedly attract a great deal of comment and specu- 
lation. As, however, we are to be the gainers by it, 
criticism on this side the water is likely only to be 
favorable.” 
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“What Chen Say.” 


Here we give space for readers to express, 
briefly, their views on various topics not pro- 
vided for in other departments. State- 
ments and opinions—not discussions—will 
bein order. Be brief. 





Wuat PHRENOLOGY HAS 
Done ror Mz.—Language has no power 
to express, and human understanding fails 
to appreciate in its entirety, the blessings 
conveyed by the science of Phrenology to 
the soul, body, and spirit of the earnest 
seeker after truth. 

For me, it has done much more than I 
can tell. It has given me broader and 
more reliable views of life, of individual 
duty and responsibility. It has made 
straight and smooth to my feet the paths 
which before were rough and thorny; has 
leveled many a lofty eminence which, 
throngh the dim haze of unenlightened 





intelligence, seemed utterly inaccessible. 

The numerous paradoxical emotions of 
my own nature, when viewed by the light | 
of science, blend harmoniously as the 
various tints of the rainbow. 

Iam no longer self-deceived, but under- 
stand, in some measure, the involuntary | 
prompting to the outward act; thereby | 
being enabled to crush the selfish and | 
unworthy, and cherish that which is just | 
and right. 

Then, too, by the light of Phrenology, | 
we are enabled to see much that is praise- 
worthy, where the superficial observer 
beholds only selfishness or hypocrisy. 
How often is a conscientious man accused, 
and convicted too, so far as external ap- | 
prehensions go, of the basest motives, 
while his design is pure and innocent, and | 
the result not understood! Many a man is 
deemed guilty of sins which his whole 
being would reject, simply because his 
outward behavior is the criterion by which 
he is judged, with no knowledge of the | 
prompting motive which actuates him. 

Looking upon these things as I have for | 
afew years, man rises from the mire which 
seemed about to engulph us all, and 
exhibits the noble likeness of his Creator, 
which exists in him as the germ and 
prophecy of a better life. In social rela- 
tions, a correct understanding of the most | 
irritable sensibilities and the peculiarity 
of mental combinations enable us to shan 
the quicksands, when we would bend the 
stubborn will or quiet the impulsive way- 
wardness of an inconsiderate friend. But 
above all does the mother need the kind 
and never-failing beams of this serene yet 
glorious light to shine upon her checkered 
pathway, to enliven the gloom and soften | 
the glare of ever-varying experience. 

Oh, how I have longed to know more, 
more of this precious truth, as I gaze in the 
earnest eyes of little immortals, and feel 
that upon me rests the great responsibility 
of their welfare in all comingtime! While 
the instruction to be gained from a knowl- 
edge of this ecience is rich and varied, the 
amusement is actually unlimited. Who 
that has the slightest smattering of phre- 
nological knowledge, has not at some time 
been an unobserved observer of the heads 
and faces around him, and quietly enjoyed 
the grotesqueness of the scene, the vivid 
contrasts, and subdued blending of con- 
genial natures ? 

The Journat has become to me as one 
of the necessaries of life. And why not? 
for it is full of wholesome and delicious 
food—such food as will neyer induce 
mental dyspepsia, or deprave the mental 
taste. Let them who would have their 
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manhood or womanhood purified and en- 
nobled, study faithfully and practically 
adopt its instruction. A LADY. 


Finpine a Srrvation.—A 
correspondent writes from Tennessee as 
follows: What is the use of Phrenology? 
Some time since a slender youth called 
upon a carpenter and inquired if he could 
give him a situation as an apprentice to 
his business. On being answered nega- 
tively, the son of the farmer for whom the 
carpenter was erecting a dwelling, who 
happened to know something of Phrenol- 
ogy, propounded a few questions to the 
young man. He learned that he was an 
orphan, was willing to attempt any trade 
which would promise success, and that his 
education was limited, being confined to 
reading and writing. The farmer's son 
advised the young man to consult a phre- 
nologist who lived not far away, and ascer- 
tain from him in what pureuit he could 
best succeed. The advice was adopted. 
The phrenologist told him that his consti- 
tution was not fitted for farming or 


| mechanism, and advised him to seek a 


situation on the railroad, as he considered 


| him better enited to that than anything 


else. He applied to the president of the 


| road, secured a good situation, and is now 


doing admirably. Yet people inquire, 
what is the use of Phrenology? It was 
certainly a God-send to this poor, slender, 
orphan boy, without home, friends, or 
business. He might otherwise have adopt- 
ed a heavy, laborious trade, broken down 
his constitution, become dispirited and 
discouraged, and gone to an early grave. 
He is now in a position to which he is 
adapted physically and mentally ; will im- 
prove in health and vigor, and render 


| himself useful, successful, and happy. 


Phrenology is also of great use to the 
teacher. One whose business it is to train 
the mind, can hardly do it successfully 
without knowing the different faculties 
and their development in his different 
pupils. Thus he is enabled to appreciate 
their capabilities, and can bring out those 
qualities which are too weak, and regulate 
those which are too strong. To the 
minister, Phrenology would be of great 
use, for he deals with the mind and soul of 
man; and he who understands human 
nature best, will know best how to lead the 
froward back to duty and restrain the 
impetuous; how to encourage the de- 
spondent; how to assure the timid, and 


| how to console the depressed and the 


bereaved. 
Phrenology is also of great use to one as 


| an individjal, enabling him to see himself 


as Others see him; to understand his weak 
how to strengthen his strong 
points, and how to use and regulate them 
to advantage. 

Reader, do you understand Phrenology ? 
if you do, use it for the good of yourself 
and others, and help to spread a knowledge 
of it among your neighbors, If you do 
not understand it, you will be more 
benefited by spending a few leisure hours 
in ite study than in almost any other 
branch of knowledge. Those who study 
human nature through Phrenology and 
Physiology, lay the basis of sound intelli- 
gence, usefulness, health, and happiness. 
8. 8. C. 


Late Press Oprntons.—The 
newspapers rarely mention the PuHreno- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL without warm expres- 
sions of approval. 

The New Hampshire Sentinel, July 234, 
says: “ The PHRENOLOGICAL JoURNAL for 
August is replete with genuine entertain- 
ment for the million, Those who have 





never looked this magazine over have no 
idea how much valuable and interesting 
matter it contains.”* 

The Dundee (N. Y.) Zerald uses the 
following emphatic language: ‘“ The 
AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL is a 
favorite journal of those who have seen 
and read its valuable and highly instruc- 
tive contents; those who have not, could 
not make a better investment than to 
subscribe for it.” 

The New York Dvening Post says, in 
allusion to it: “The PHRENOLOGICAL 
JouRNAL abounds in usefal information. 
It is steadily and deservedly gaining 
general favor.” 

The Guthrie Vedette remarks of it: 
“There are magazines of greater literary 
pretensions, but none of more real worth. 
Its aim is not only to interest but to 
instruct and educate the people in those 
things where the school and college fail.” 


TuouGnts oF A SUBSCRIBER 
—Booxs.—Give us a house furnished with 
books rather than costly and elegant furni- 
ture—both if you can, but books at any 
rate. To spend several days in a friend's 
house hungry for something to read, while 
treading on costly carpets, sitting on 
luxurious chairs, sleeping on down, seems 
as if one was bribing your body for the 
sake of cheating the mind. A house with- 
out books is but pourly furnished. A book 
is good company; it is full of conversa- 
tion without loquacity, and patiently hears 
objections without answering back. 


An Epvucatep Man.—An 
educated man should know, ist, what sort 
of a world he is in—its size—the creatures 
that live in it, and how; 2d, what the 
world is made of and what may be made 
of the world; 3d, where he is going— 
what is the probability of another state of 
being—its nature, and the kind of prepara- 
tion necessary for it; 4th, what is best to 
be done under the circumstances—what 
are his facuities—how they can be culti- 
vated to insure him success and happiness, 
and provide the means and disposition to 
promote the happiness of others. He who 
knows these things, and has his will 
properly subdued in the learning of them, 
is an educated man; and he who knows 
them not, is not educated, though he could 
talk all the tongues of Babel. 





Piterary Notices. 


[AZ works noticed in Tre PHRENOLOG- 
ICAL JoURNAL may be ordered from this 
office at prices annexed] 





Heraptanp Home; or, A Soul’s 
Pilgrimage. By Madame de Lesdernier. 
New York: James Miller. 12mo. Cloth, 


pp. 346. Price, $1 50. 

Between reading and writing nowadays, 
there seems to be but a brief interval. We 
mean reading and writing for the public; 
for several well-known authors, of whom 
one Dickens is not the least, are as well 
known for their recitational ability as for 
their authorship. Madame de Lesdernier 
long ago engaged our notice by reason of 
her fine elocution, and appreciating the 
transition already intimated, we have 
looked for a book from her pen. Now we 
have it, and it purports to be no dreamy 
speculation, no chimera, no fancy pent up 
in ink and gum, but a real life-picture—in 
short, an autobiography. From earliest 
childhood she pictures many incidents— 
the leading, guiding incidents of a life—in 
a style at once clear, pointed, and earnest 
enough to be real. There is a sprinkling 





of egotism in the narratives which imparts 
much of a personal character, just as 
Zneas’ 

“*_. Magna pars cujus fui’ 
adds considerable relish to Virgil's history 
of that gentleman. 

The amount of variety which the book 
affords is considerable, and as many of its 
most pleasing narratives relate to individ. 
uals other than the autobiographist, the 
reader feels more interest in the plot. The 
book is handsomely printed and embel. 
lished in every respect. A good specimen 
of book-making. 


Tae Mrnerat Resources of 
the States and Territories West of the 
Rocky Mountains. Report of J. Ross 
Browne. And East of the Rocky Mount- 
—, A A BA a me vol, 
Pradiog hy shington: Government 
We are indebted to the politeness of our 

excellent friend Mr. John T. Hoover, of 

the United States Survey Office, for a copy 
of this useful compilation. The document 

informs the reader where the most im- 

portant mineral deposits may be found in 

various parts of the United States. 


Tue Sovurnern Rvratist, a 
neat octavo monthly Journal for the 
Farm and Fireside, is now in its second 
volume. Published at $1 50 a year, by 
H. A. Swasey, M.D., at Zangipahoa, La. 
After stating something of the modes of 

farming in England, and vt ‘he advantages 

of climate and soil which the South enjoys 
over Europe and us, the editor goes on to 
say, and he is right: 

The Northern States of the Union—so 
called—exhibit to us examples of the ad- 
vantages of diversified labor, sufficient to 
convince any one not irretrievably bound 
to his idols, of the fatal error of the one- 
crop system. There, notwithstanding their 
long winters, their short summers, and 
the thousand minor disadvantages which 
we in the South know nothing about, they 
are outstripping us in the race for general 
and individual prosperity, ten to one, and 
for no other reason under heaven than bhe- 
cause, as a farming people, they leave no 
crop uncultivated, no mine unwrought, no 
mechanic art unpracticed which can in any 
way conduce to their accumulation of the 
good things of this world. Hay, grain, and 
root crops; stock raising, fruit growing, 
and market gardening; mining, mannufac- 
tures, and commerce; literature, science, 
and the fine arts, all are pressed into the 
service as circumstances, tastes, and ca- 
pacities may dictate, to make up the grand 
total of a rapidly increasing prosperity, 
a no parallel in the annals of the 
wor 


Turrp AnnvAt Report of the 
National Temperance Society and Pnb- 
lication House. With an Appendix. 
New York: National Temperance Society 
and Publication House. 

This interesting pamphlet contains a 
brief review of the progress of Temperance 
reform in the United States during the 
past year; a catalogue of the publications 
of the Society for the year; a full report of 
the Third.Anniversary, held at Cooper In- 
stitute May 18th; a letter addressed to the 
President of the Society by Hon. E. C. 
Delavan ; an account of what the Temper- 
ance people are doing in Europe, and a list 
of the Life Members. 

From the statistics furnished in this 
report, we learn that the retail sales of 
liquor in the United States reach in a 
single year the sum of $1,483,491,865, very 
nearly one eighth of the entire annual sales 
of merchandise, including liquors, by 
wholesale and retail dealers, auctioneers, 
and brokers; exceeding the total present 
value of the railroads in the country, and 
averaging forty-three dollars for every 
man, woman, and child of the population. 
This is startling in the extreme And, 
think of the misery and crime purchased 
at 80 great a cost! 
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A Tate or Two Crrtzs, and 
Great Expectations. By Charles 
Dickens. With twelve illustrations. 
Boston: Ticknor & Fields. $1 50. 


Printed on clear thick paper, with mar- 
ginal rulings, excellent illustrations, and 
neatly bound in dark blue cloth, the Charles 
Dickens’ edition should sell readily. The 
different volumes are as near alike as a 
publisher can well make them. 


Marretra. ByT. A. Trollope. 
Author of “ Gemma,” “‘ Tuscany in 1849,” 
etc. Price, $1 % in cloth; or $1 50 in 

per. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & 
others. 


Novels which contain glimpses of real 
life, whether in town or country, amid the 
romantic fastnesses of the wooded moun- 
tains, or on the rolling prairies where 
human nature becomes conspicuous be- 
cause of its solitude, are to a greater or 
less extent instructive to the careful reader. 
Those which proceed from the pen of a 
keen observer who makes his personal 
experience the basis and stimulant of his 
imagination, usually fail not to entertain 
and instruct. In “ Marietta” we find neat 
sketches of Italian social life and graphic 
portraitures of Italian scenery, written as 
only one who “has been there” could 
write them. We are not tied to the insipid 
thread of a commonplace love story from 
chapter first to finds, but are here and there 
gratified by careful descriptions of pecu- 
liarities of character and landscape. The 
book belongs to the better class of fictitious 
literature. 


Toe Sone CaBINET; a new 
Singing Book for Schools, Academies, 
Seminaries, and Singing Classes. By C. 
G. Allen. New York: Sviese, Phinney, 
Blakeman & Co. Price, 60 cents. 

This music book appears to be well 
adapted to the purposes mentioned in the 
title. It contains a short preparation for 
learning the elements of music, besides a 
large number of songs and hymns. “ When 
the Evening Dews are Falling,” “* Gently 
Sighs the Breeze,” ‘“‘The Mountaineer’s 
Song,” are among those to which we accord 
our approving recognition. A cantata, 
“The School Festival,” for School Exhibi- 
tions and Concerts, is one of its chief at- 
tractions. 
Wess’s Worp Mernop; being 

also a Key to the Dissected Cards. A 

new method of teaching  -p - founded 

on nature and reason. By J. Russell 


vy. 
Webb. Revised Edition. Detroit: E. 
B. Smith & Co, 


This little manual of instruction for chil- 
dren purports to be a thorough revision 
of work prepared by the author more than 
twenty years. Its aim is to teach words 
rather than letters, and so gradually lead a 
child to read even before it has, as one 
may say, tered the alphabet. We read 
words by their distinguishable forms. 
Upon this principle Mr. Webb proceeds to 
develop his system, using because of their 
convenience “dissected cards” in connec- 
tien with the book. Each word, especially 
if used to designate some familiar object, 
is described,—the object being to impress 
upon the infant mind the nature and rela- 
tion of words. The directions for using 
the “‘ method” and the “ cards,” if any in- 
telligent teacher should require directions 
in applying so simple a system, are clear, 
and at the same time show the utility of 
the method. It seems to us that this mode 
of instructing very young children is vastly 
superior to the obi patience-testing and in- 
congruous alphabetic methods. 


Gopry’s Lapy’s Boox for 
August comes to us rich in engravings and 
designs. The pattern department is un- 
usually copious, $3 a year. 
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Wesster’s DicrionaRIEs.— 
The importance of a reliable authority for 
the orthography and definition of words is 
not second to any recognized desideratum 
in the sphere of mental culture. He who 
would become an accurate scholar in the 
meaning and relation of words, he who 
would write and converse gracefully and 
properly, must assiduously examine the 
dictionary. Webster's Dictionaries are 
considered by philologists to be the most 
reliable for general use. The series of 
these dictionaries, with the prices for which 
we can furnish them, postage paid, or by 
express, is given as follows: 

WessTER’s Primary Scnoor Diertron- 
ary. A Pronouncing Dictionary abridged 
from the complete work, well adapted for 
a Text-Book. It is illustrated. 75 cents. 

WEssTER’s Common Scnoon Dicrion- 
ary. A carefully revised work for school 
uses. With synonyms and useful tables, 
It is neatly illustrated, so as to make the 
meaning of many words clear to the pupil. 
$1. 

Wesster’s Hien Scuoon Dictionary. 
Abridged from the American Dictionary 
of Noah Webster, LL.D., with numerous 
tables, and other useful matter, enlarged 
and improved, finely illustrated with up- 
ward of 300 skillfully engraved woodcuts. 
$1 50. 

WEBSTER’s ACADEMIC DicTIONARY, for 
Academies and Seminaries. New edition, 
with valuable additions and improvements. 
Finely illustrated. $2 50. 

Wesster’s Counting Hovsz anp 
Famity Dictionary. New edition. [- 
lustrated. In full conformity with the 
revised Quarto, This volume comprises a 
copious and careful selection of English 
words in actual use at the present day, 
besides a fund of information for business 
men; tables relating to money, rates of 


interest, etc., also copiously illustrated. 
$3. 


Wesster’s Pocket Dictionary. An 
abridgment of the American Dictionary, 
with a list of foreign words, phrases, 
mottoes, etc., with translations in English, 
$1. 

Wesster’s Army anp Navy Pocker 
Dictionary. A comprehensive volume on 
fine paper, with pictorial illnstrations and 
colored frontispiece, weighing but four 
ounces (and embracing a complete Pocket 
Dictionary of our langnage), a Dictionary 
of Military and Naval words, Mottoes of 
the United States, Flags of principal 
nations illustrated in colors, etc. $1. 

WEBSTER’Ss UNABRIDGED DICTIONARY. 
New illustrated edition, thoruughly revised 
and much enlarged. It contains over 3,000 
fine engravings. It contains 10,000 words 
and meanings not in other Dictionaries. 
Quarto. Sheep. $12 (by express). 

Wesster’s NaTIonAL PicrortaL Dic- 
TIONARY, containing over 600 Pictorial 
Illustrations. This volume has been pre- 
pared on the general principles of the large 
Dictionary, and with a full use of the 
materials of that work. It is not designed, 
however, to take the place of the royal 
quarto, but to meet the wishes of many 
who, for convenience or economy, desire a 
more condensed and less expensive work. 
Royal octavo. Sheep. $6 (by express). 

Tue Sorprer’s Frrenp has 
a claim on public notice, not only because 
of the circumstances attending its origin, 
but on account of the excellence of its 
character. Its miscellany is of a refined 
character, while the numerous incidents of 
the war with which it abounds are both en- 
tertaining and instructive. W.O. Bourne, 
Editor, New York. $2 year. 








Tue Cuurcn Union now 
claims to be the largest weekly religious 
paper in the world! But, neighbors, is the 
size of a man’s head or of a newspaper the 
measure of merit or of power? or is it 
quality, culture, and what they contain? 
A blanket sheet stuffed with quack medi- 
cine and other advertisements does not 
add very much to the merits of a family 
religious newspaper. But we see how it 
is. The quacks swindle the public through 
such papers, get their money, and the 
“Union” folks feel compelled to thus use 
the devil to serve the Lord. We do not 
believe it will prove a good investment. 
Mr. Beecher’s sermons are published in 
the Church Union, and much other read- 
able matter. 

A 


Tae New Ectectric. 
Monthly Magazine of Select Literature. 
The August number of this new candidate 
for literary honor contains a copious selec- 
tion of choice reading. Price, $4 a year; 
40 cents a number. Messrs. Turnbull & 
Murdoch, editors. New York and Balti- 
more. 


Tue CotteGE Courant of 
Yale commences its fourth year in an en- 
larged form. Verily, its promoters are 
enterprising. We trust that they will not 
have occasion to regret their expansion. 
Alumni of Yale, sustain the Courant. $4a 
year, published weekly. 


Demorest’s Montuiy Mac- 
AZINE for August fully maintains its etand- 
ard as a fashion periodical. It contains, 
besides, elegantly colored plates, marked 
patterns for practical adaptation. $3a year, 


Goop News, No. 1, for July, 
made a tardy but welcome appearance 
about the 10th. We do not see why it 
should not succeed. Its matter is vigor- 
ously and hopefully written, and is of the 
most healthy religious tendency. If it be 
properly announced, and once gets a fair 
opening, there can be no doubt about it 
becoming permanently established. It is 
a handsome monthly, and only $2 50a year. 
Single numbers may be had for 25 cents. 
It is clubbed with the PHrENo.oeicaL 
JOURNAL at $5 for new subscribers. 


Messrs. C. H. Drrson & Co. 
of this city, representing Oliver Ditson & 
Co. of Boston, send us the following speci- 
mens of new music: “When the Vale of 
Death Appears.” Song and chorus. By 
N. B. Sargent. Price, 25 cents. ‘The 
Widow in the Cottage by the Sea-side.” 
A ballad arranged by U. A. White. 30 cents. 
“People’s Song, Campaign Poetry, and 
Music.” By C@hverse C. G. Collins. 30 
cents. “The Rosebud.” Nocturne. By 
J. W. Turner. 30 cents. “La Belle 
Héléne.” Schottische, arranged for Piano 
by J. S. Knight. 30 cents. ‘* Orpheus 
Galop,” from Offenbach. Arranged by J. 
8. Knight. 40 cents. 


Tue Drunkarp’s Sone. 
By John Collins. A four-page tract, with 
two illustrations, depicting the evils—the 
horrors—of a drunkard’s life, has just been 
printed. It will be furnished here at $4 
per thousand, A capital thing for gratui- 
tous distribution by temperance societies. 
Orders may be addressed to this office. 


Or ,CHamsBers’ Encycio- 
PEDIA we have received Part 180 from 
Messrs. J. B. Lippincott & Co., the Ameri- 
can publishers. This work is very near 
completion, having reached R in the short 
appendix, which will bring it down to the 
present time. Price, 25 cents per number. 
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Pererson’s Cheap Publica- 
tions fur the Million: 

Tom Trppier’s Grounp. By Charles 
Dickens. Price, 25 cents. 

Rep GauntTieT. By Sir Walter Scott. 
Price, 20 cents. 7’. B. Peterson & Brothers, 
Philadelphia. 

A 


Tue Lapy’s Frrenp. 
monthly magazine of Literature and 
Fashion. Edited by Mrs. Henry Peterson, 
$19 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, is well 
arranged and finely illustrated. Price, 
$2 50 a year. 

Goop Srorres.—Part 4 con- 
tains: “From Hand to Mouth ,” “Count 
Ernest’s Tome ;” “ Little Peg O’Shangh- 
nessy ;*’ “‘A Shabby Genteel Story ;” with 
illustrations. Price, 50 cents. Ticknor & 
Fields, Publishers, Boston. 


Srewart’s Lirerary Quar- 
TERLY MAGAZINE has entered its second 
volume, and promises to hold on in favor 
with our Canadian neighbors. Price, in 
specie, 10 cents a copy. George Stewart, 
Jr., Editor, St. John, N. B. 


Aew Books. 


Notices under this head are of selections 
Srom the late issues of the press, and rank 
among the more valuable for literary merit 
and substantial information. 








Eneuish LITERATURE oF THE NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY. On the Plan of the 
Author's Compendium of English Litera- 
ture; and Supplementary to it. For Ad- 
vanced Classes and Private Reading. By 
C. D. Cleveland. New Revised and En- 
larged Edition. Cloth, $2 75. 

Tue Youne Man’s Setrine Oot In LiFe. 
By W. Guest. Cloth, 35 cents. 


Tue EARTH AND ITs INHABITANTS. 
termediate Geography. Maps and Illus- 
trations. By A. Guyot. Boards, $1 40. 

AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL ANNUAL, 1868, 
filustrated. Paper, 50 cents. 

Lire amMonG THE MorMONS, AND A 
March To THER Zion. With a Chapter 
on the Indians of the Plains and Mountains 
of the West. By an Officer of the U. 8. 
Army. Cloth, $1 40. 

SoctaL AND PoLiTICAL DEPENDENCE oF 
Women. By Mra. J. S. Mill. Paper, 
60 cents. 

O_p Fritz anpD THE New Ena. By 
Mrs. Clara Mundt (Louise MoOhlbach). 
Translated from the German by Peter 
Langley. Tlustrated. Paper, $1 75. 

Tue Great SoutuweEst ; or, Plain Guide 
for Emigrants and Capitalists, embracing 
a Description of the States of Missouri and 
Kansas, etc., etc.; with Township Map of 
Missouri and Kansas. By W. Nicely. 
Cloth, $1 50. 

SxKetcHes or Centrat Asta. Additional 
Chapters on my Travels, Adventures, and 
Ethnology of Central Asia. By Arminius 
Vambéry. Cloth, $4 2%. (London Print.) 

Tue Lire or Gen. U. 8S. Grant. By 
J. S.C. Abbott. Portrait and Illustration. 
Cloth, $1 7%. 

A Discussion ON THE TRomITY, between 
Rev. W. B. H. Beach, of the Christian 
Denomination, and Rev. Y. Hickey, Pres- 
byterian Minister, Greenville, N. Y. Cloth, 
65 cents. 

Tue Divine Txacnrr. Being the re- 
corded Sayings of our Lord Jesus Christ. 


In- 
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A ComMMENTARY on THE Hoty Scrip- 
tures. By J. P. Lange and others. The 
Old Testament. Vol. I.: Genesis. With 
General Theological and Homiletical In- 
troduction to the Old Testament. By J. P. 
Lange, D.D. Translated from the German, 
with Additions, by Prof. T. Lewis, LL.D., 
and A. Gosman, D.D. Cloth, $5 50. 

LrseraL Vitws OF THE MINISTRY IN 
HARMONY WITH THE Bisie, Prayer-Boor, 
AND Canon. By Rev. R. Newton, D.D. 
Paper, 12 cents. 

Masonic BrogRarnuy AND DICTIONARY, 
comprising a History of Ancient Masonry, 
Antiquities of Masonry, etc. By A. Row. 
Cloth, $3 40. 

VULGARISMS AND OTHER Errors oF 
Srzecu; including a Chapter on Taste, 
and Examples of Bad Taste. Cloth, $i 40. 


fo our Go sxcenpouibonte.| 


Questions or ‘‘ Geverat Interest’ 
will be answered in this department. 
have no space to gratify mere idle curiosity. 
Questions of personal interest will be 





promptly answered by leiter, if a stamp be | 
If questions | 


inclosed for the return postage. 
be brief, and distinctly stated, we will re- 
spond in the earliest number practicable. 
As a@ rule, we receive more than double the 
number of questions per month for which 
we have space to answer them in ; therefore 


it is better for all inquirers to inclose the | 


requisite stamp to insure an early reply by 
letter, if the editor prefers such direct course. 
Your “ Beat Tuoveuts”™ solicited. 


A Prerrect Cuurcn.—Why 
is it that there can’t de a church or society 
founded on the broad basis of the law of 
nature, the law of God, the law of love, 
and the Christian re ligion, as taught in the 
Bible; that will take in every human 
being’ for whom Christ died; regard and 
treat them as human beings ; insure to 
them temporal life, and where all will | 
sacrifice for the good of all, and all do | 
what they are fit for in body and mind? 

Such churches or societies, I believe, 
would do more good than all the Catholic 
churches, Protestant churches, Freemasons, 
and Odd Fellows in existence. 

. I pore sent you these questions for the 
doubt whether any other journal would 
publish them or answer them. 


Ans. The sigh you utter for perfection 
in human institutions is as old as human 
misery and human aspiration. That great 
object has been the aim of all founders of 
sects, but so long as men are fallible, 
churches, constitutions, fraternities, or 
families will not be organized and con- 
ducted on a perfect plan and pattern. If 
men were perfect they would need no law. 
“ Those that are well need not a physician, 
but those that are sick,” and the organiza- 
tion of a church presupposes sin, weak- 
ness, necessity for help and healing. 
know men who avoid membership in the 
church because the church is so impure 
and imperfect ; 
and its acts are in many respects failible, 
faulty, and weak; because its members 
are imperfect; because they stumble and 
make blunders and mistakes and live far 
beneath a high standard of moral and 
religious life. 

As we understand it, the church is a 
moral hospital. It is not intended as a 
rendezvous of perfected men and women, 
but it is a company of persons conscious 
of fallibility and anxions for help, protec- 
tion, and co-operation. Freemasonry 
aimed at an organization which should 
secure to the sick and the distressed, to 
the stranger and the man in trouble, assist- 
ance from the fraternity, and the signs and 


We | 


and for your answer, because I | 


We | 


because it lacks wisdom, | 


pass-words were designed simply as a 
means of recognition between members of 
the fraternity. Odd Fellowship is, we 
suppose, a diluted form of Freemasonry. 
All colleges have their secret societies, and 
they all aim to mitigate or palliate the im- 
perfections of mankind. The founder of 
the Christian religion said, ** I come not to 
call the righteous, but sinners to repent- 
ance.” Until men become perfect, they 
will not act perfectly. They require to be 
so organized into communities and fra- 
ternities, that the wise can instruct the 
ignorant, the strong defend the weak, and 
that the wisdom and strength of numbers 
can be made available to individuals. But 
whoever expects human nature to be 
perfect this side of the spirit-world will be 
greatly mistaken. This life is a position 
| in which imperfection, want of harmonious 
| development, partialiem, incompleteness, 
| and unripeness constitute the law or rule, 
and that which approximates to the per- 
fectly harmonious is the exception. Israel 
had but one Moses, but one Abraham, but 
lone Jose ph, and all their wisdom and 
goodness were required to guide and direct 
| the rest of the people. To be sure, Moses 
became angry becanee the people were so 
fanity and weak and wicked as to set upa 
golden image and worship it while he was 
on the mountain; but Moses got over his 





it behooves us and you, to work and to 


mitigate the misery, the faults, and weak- | 
. " P | unless we can know what kind of peopl 
nesses, bind up the broken hearts of the | yee = 


poor and wicked; and when that which is 
imperfect shall give place to that which is 


higher and better, then shall we “see as | 


we are seen, and know as we are known.” 
Then “all tears shall be wiped from off 
all faces,” and God the Father shall be all 
in all; until then, let us co-ordinate for 
the aid of the poor, the weak, and the 
wayward. 


| Missourt Lanps.—There are | 
| land agents in all the principal towns in | 


| 
the West whose addresses may be obtained 


through post-masters—providing you send 
stamps to pay for paper and postage. Mr. 
F. W. Smith, firm of Smith & Law, of 
Kirksville, Adair Co., Mo., will give any 
desired information in regard to lands in 
Central Northeast Missouri. Write him. 


Cone ENTRATION — ContTRO- 
versy.—I am a minieter, thirty-six years 
old. W hy is it that when I sit down for 
study, very often I can not fasten my mind 
on the theme I wish to investigate; bat 
my mind will think vigorously on irrele- 
vant subjects; generally contending with 
some imaginary opponent; and yet I try 
hard to bring my mind down to the sub- 
| ject in hand. I find less difficulty in this 
direction when writing than when Treading, 
or thinking only. 

What is the reason, and the remedy ? 


Ans. Your Continuity is too small, but 
your Combativeness being strong, when it 
is excited, tends to centralize your thoughts 
on the subject in hand. 


Bap Heap.— One cause is 
wearing tight hats. Both felt and fur are 
too close, and cause the head to sweat; 
this expands or swells the scalp, loosen- 
ing the hair at the roots, and it soon begins 
to fall off. Then “tonics” are applied, 
followed with heating oils, and other prep- 
arations of grease, and finally the scalp 
becomes diseased, and a head of beautiful 
hair is destroyed. Remedy: keep the head 
cool, wear straw hats, keep the scalp clean 
by using soft water and fine toilet soap; 
and if any hair dressing be used, a very, very 
little sweet oil is the least objectionable. 


Ladies seldom become bald, and the ee 
not wear close hats. Their ny 
small bonnets are no toa free 
circulation, 
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Spreit.—In what 
human body does the spirit dw 
Ans. You mean soul, mind, conscience, 
will, or the spiritual nature, we suppose. 
The brain is supposed to be the seat of 
thought, of conscience, and of all the 
mental operations. Nearly every part of 
the system, however, has been at one time 
or another supposed to be the location of 
the soul. The heart, which has enough to 
do to circulate the blood, has been regarded 
more generally than any other part except 
the brain, as the seat of mind and affection ; 
but an idiot sometimes has as large and 
strong and healthy a heart as any man in 
the world. The brain being defective, there 
seems to be little manifestation of any 
thing but mere animal existence, which 
seems to indicate that the heart has little 
to do with mental manifestations, and that 
the spirit or soul has its seat in the brain. 


WIFE 


part. of the 


Gapping AsovutT. — 
My wife seems much inclined to visit her 


| neighbors, oftener, indeed, than is pleasant 


to me or convenient for me to accompany 
her. Ought a wife loving her husband to 
visit when she has plenty to do at home, 
and when, by remaining at home, she 
would add greatly to the comfort and hap- 
How can I change this 


vince her that I am not too exacting? 
Ans. This is a rather large question, 


the parties are. She is undoubtedly of a 
social turn, and her husband, perhaps, is 
not sufficiently social and companionable 
to satisfy the claims of her mind. We 
suggest that the husband spend $20 a year 


| for newspapers and magazines and for an 


interest in a good circulating library, and 
that the time now wasted in gossiping be 
spent alternately by the wife and husband 
reading to each other ; when she is at work, 
let the husband read to her evenings; and 
in less than a year they will have something 
to talk about and think about which will 


| render it unnecessary for the wife to go 


abroad for society. Let them make them- 
selves intelligent, and they will become 


| hungry for the reading-hour, and each will 
| learn to feel a new interest in the other. 
| Nothing is better calculated to cement the 


affection and increase the attachment of 
husband and wife than reading in conjunc- 
tion the thoughts of noble minds. There is 
nothing like having good thoughts in com- 
mon to keep alive an interest between par- 
ties who are living together. Allow us to 
say, then, to people who have starved, 
hungry minds, and nothing to feed them, 
who are living away from society, month 
after month and year after year, that they 
do not know how much they fail to enjoy 
by having no new channels of thought 
opened constantly by books and news- 
papers. We are surprised that husbands 
and wives can sit contentedly when they 
have no new ideas to feed their minds. It 
is said that two men of intelligence were 
once imprisoned for some political offense. 
The first year they talked about their own 
personal history; the second year they 
talked about what they had read, and com- 
municated all they could; the third year 
they talked over their hopes; and the 
fourth year they were silent—they had 
nothing to talk about; and there are ten 
thousand men and women who have talked 
themselves out, and as they read nothing, 
they have nothing but the little gossiping 
neighborhood to talk about, and many a 
poor wife goes out from her home to glean 
a little of the village gossip to keep her 
mind from drying up. If men would 
stop using tobacco and drinking whisky, 





and spend some of the money in books, 
papers, and pictures, they would make 
their homes intelligent and happy, and 
would have little occasion to complain of 
their wives going abroad to gossip, or 
neglecting their duties at home. 


DeraFnuss.—W hat will cure 
deafness caused by scrofula? 

Ans. Scrofula might cause deafness jp 
many ways, some of which would be ip- 
curable. Little success attends any treat. 
ment for deafness. A little warm soap. 
suds or sweet oil put into the ear may 
afford temporary relief. 


Publisher's Department, 


To Lecrurrrs.—Besides our 
very large new pictorial poster, 29 by 43 
inches, and more than fifty illustrative 
engravings, including our largest symboli- 
cal head, handsomely printed in colors, 
we have a second size, 12 by 19, also in 
colors, and with illustrations, which we 
call Poster-No. 2. This is suitable for 
window bill, where the larger one could 
not be conveniently placed. These are 
printed in blank, and may be used by 
lecturers who would attract the public 
attention. No. 2 may be had for $3 a 
hundred. Then we have a four-page 
12mo circular, three pages of which are 
occupied by a statement of the ntility of 
Phrenology, testimonials of all the most 
distinguished men as to the truth and 
importance of the science; one page of the 
four is left blank, on which to print special 
announcements or programmes for courses 
of lectures in any given place. This 
“circular” is used as a “hand-bill” to 
be left at every house in city or village, 
notifying parties as to all the particulars 
connected with the proposed lectures— 
such as subjects and number of lectures, 
time and place of holding them, terms of 
admission, etc. Samples of all these 
posters and circulars will be sent from 
this office, post-paid, on receipt of 30 
cents. Orders for larger quantities will be 
promptly filled. 

A Correction.—Peter Von 
Cornelius, the eminent artist, died on the 
17th of March, 1867, not 1857, as printed in 
the July number, page 2. 








ReEcoLLEcTIONS OF A Busy 
Lir¢, is the title of a book about to appear, 


| by Horace Greeley, of the New York 


Tribune. 
page. 

Gerrine Reapy.—As soon 
as the evenings become comfortably cool 
and somewhat longer, our lecturers will 
enter the field for the fall and winter cam- 
paign. The election should not deter any 
one from pursuing his high vocation, 
though the public attention may be divided. 
We anticipate a “lively time” in all de- 
partments. Crops will have been gathered, 
excursionists and pleasure seekers will 
have returned to their duties ; and all will 
go about their callings with bodies re- 
freshed and spirits reanimated. We, too, 
shall come into the work of our choice 
with energies renewed and zeal rekindled. 
Book agents, lecturers, examiners, teach- 
ers, all will feel the animating influences 
of a life renewed by the glorious summer 
sun and the fresh, crisp autumn air. We 
breathe freer, our blood courses more 
rapidly through our veins, and our minds 
keep pace with the new order of things. 
Let us thank God for the glorious summer 
and the more glorious autumn. 


It is advertised on another 
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General Ftems. 


Toe Famitry Recorp—a 
prospectus of which we printed in our 
Feb. number—has been published by the 
author, Dr. Griscom. It is a small quarto 
of twenty-six pages, including blanks and 
letter-press. It is claimed, by the author, 
that it will answer the purpose for which 
it was gotten up. The prices fixed for it 
seem very high, if not exorbitant; half 
bound, $2 50; cloth, $3; and in morocco, 
$4. As a fancy article on whieh no real 
money valuation can be placed, it may be 
worth to one much more than to another. 
When we first announced the work, two 
dollars was to be its price, but as we after- 
ward declined publishing it, we had noth- 
ing to do with determining its price. 





Tue Itittno1s CHERRY 
StonzR.—Here is a new and useful inven- 
tion which must have a place by the side 
of the apple parer, and other household 
conveniences. But where is Connecticut? 
Has her mechanical genius” departed ? 
This cherry stoner, invented ia Illinois, is 
manufactured by Messrs. Geer & Hutchin- 
son, of Peoria, and sells at $1 25. The 
Scientific American praises it. The Chicago 
Tribune commends it—and we doubt not 
it will be adopted by all cherry-growers. 


Tae Maurcantite Lisrary 
or Saw Francisco report upward of 24,000 
volumes, and the institution is in a 
flourishing condition. 


Tae Wiumineton , (Del.) 
CLASSICAL AND MATHEMATICAL INSTITUTE 
opens—fall term—on the 6th of this Sep- 
tember. Mr. W. A. Reynolds, Principal ; 
Norman O. Lounsberry, Teacher of Theo- 
retical and Applied Mathematics and 
Chemistry ; Wm. H. Cobb, A.B., of Greek, 
German, and English; R. Henry Davis, 
dr., A.B., of Latin, Matkematies, and 
English; Jules Maeheret, A.M., of the 
University of France, Teacher of French, 
and Lewis P. Mercer, Teacher of Elocution 
and English. 


Mippte Grorera.—Having 
during the last two years contributed to 
the columns of this Jounnat several arti- 
cles on the advantages of Middle Georgia 
as a field for Northern enterprise, I am 
still receiving letters of inquiry on the sub- 
ject addressed to me at my former post-of- 
fice there. I have not time at command, 
at present, to answer these letters individ- 
tally, and wish here merely to say to all 
my correspondents, that a year's residence 
among the “ Pine Hills” confirmed me in 
my good opinion of the climate, and satis- 
fied me of the adaptation of the country to 
fruit culture. The social condition and 
business prospects of that region are not 
at present so good as might be wished, 
but will doubtless improve whenever the 
political situation shall become more fa- 
vorable. 

Having removed from Georgia to Florida 


' (for reasons entirely personal and of no in- 


terest to the publie), I very naturally de- 
sire to gather around me there, as neigh- 
bors and co-workers, as many of the right 
sort of people as I can, and will therefore 
cheerfully furnish such information as may 
be at my command to those who may feel 
inclined to settle in the ‘“ Land of Flow- 
ers." My permanent address is Box 148, 
Jacksonville, Florida ; but till Nov. 1st, let- 
ters may be directed to me here, care of 8. 
R. Wetxs, Esq., 389 Broadway. 
D. H. JACQUES. 
New York, Aug. 3, 1968. 





Canapa Scoooits.— We have 
received from a friend in Canada several 
statistical reports related to the political 
and educational departments of the New 
Dominion. The last document, for which 
he has our thanks, is the “Report of the 
Superintendent of Education for Lower 
Canada”—a very comprehensive affair— 
furnishing the minutest details of the nu- 
merous departments ofinstraction. From 
it we learn that there are 206,820 pupils in 
attend at the schools, which number 
3,826, with 4,829 teachers. 





Wuat a CLERGYMAN SAYS: 
“ Waterronp, N. Y., May 1st, 1868. 

“The A. P. J. is a decided desideratum 
on my study table. It is one of the richest 
monthlies I ever read. It is brimful of 
practical good things—just such a monthly 
as makes one think, and somehow does 
one good all over. Success to you. 

“g. ©. F.” 

For 1869.—F armers are now 
preparing their ground for wheat. They 
break up prairie and summer fallow 
preparatory to sowing seed. So we are 
getting matters in our line ready for the 
coming year. We have the new ANNUAL 
OF PHRENOLOGY AND Pursioenomy well 
advanced, and it will be published early in 
the fall. 

Our “ Professional’ Class in Practical 
Phrenology, for the winter of 1869, is 
nearly full, and promises to be larger and 
better than any previous session. We 
have a beautiful and convenient class-room 
connected with our cabinet, in which the 
lectures and dissections will be given. It 
is well to have everything ready in time, 
so that there shall be ne delay or draw- 
back. The year te come bids fair to be 
more prosperous than any other since the 
war. There will be “lively times” in all 
departments of business. Lecturers, edu- 
cators, manufacturers, farmers, railroad 
men, shippers, and the rest, will all have 
enough to do. Nothing short of another 
rebellion or an earthquake will interfere 
with or prevent the steady and onward 
course of our country. Let us work and 
wait. 


Impostors, SWINDLERs, 
Qvacks.—This large class are flourishing 
“about these days.” They fill columns 
and pages of newspapers with their filthy 
advertisements, promising to cure “all 
diseases," and make every one rich who 
gives them money. It is needless to spe- 
cify, or to call names, when it is a fact 
that aH the patent medicine venders are 
impostors. A sweeping statement, but 
true nevertheless. A few respectable jour- 
nals now exclude the swindlers, but only 
a few. Many publishers are poor and 
ignorant, others are wicked and merce- 
nary, and will print anything for pay. 
There are weak clergymen who incon- 
siderately lend their names to help to sell 
pills, plasters, and medicated slops for a 
“consideration,” in the shape of a few 
bottles of bitters. Whisky and tobacco- 
loving editors write and publish “‘ puffs” 
for the same, and the public is deceived. 
Remepr: Exclude from your houses the 
entire list of abominations, including the 
low, vulgar papers that advertise gift con- 
certs, lottery schemes, cheap jewelry, 
fifty-dollar watches for five dollars, and 
the entire list of villains who set advertis- 
ing traps for “ indiscreet young men” and 
unfortunate women. The Anatomical Mu- 
seum men, Howard Association man, New 
York Medical University man; all private 
concerns with big names, and any num- 
ber of “ no-cure-no-pay” hole-in-the-wall 
establishments along the river and canal 





docks, in the slums of cities, such as the 
La Croix Fanchers, Earls, Freemans, 
Ryans, O’Briens, Hunters, Nelsons, Rich- 
ards, Tarrants, Reeves, Learys, Servii, 
Lewises, Wests, Grindles, Niccolis, Deck- 
ers, Seymours, Durants, Thompsons, Pow- 
ers, Duboys, Kennedys, and the rest, 
all advertising quacks, who rob and poi- 
son the poor victims who fall into their 
nets. Our duty requires us to expose 
them, and to warn all to beware! 


A Goop Tutne.—* He who 
makes two blades of grass grow where but 
one grew before, is a public benefactor” — 
so is he, who, by invention or mechanical 
device, lessens labor, or facilitates its per- 
formance. So much, by way of preface, to 
the introduction of a new article of sta- 
tionery which will soon be regarded as in- 
dispensable to those who write for the 
press. We refer to the 

New Sryizs or WRitTiING Papers, FoR 
Avutuors, Eprrors, AND CLERGYMEN. 

The inventor of these Papers, long 
accustomed to write for the press, finding 
it impossible to procure suitable paper, 
and a great inconvenience to prepare it; 
and also observing the difficulties expe- 
rienced by printers and proof-readers with 
improperly prepared manuscript, has un- 
dertaken (1) to introduce new styles of 
paper specially adapted to Authors’ and 
Editors’ use, and (2) to prepare a set of 
rules for properly preparing manuscript 
for the press. 

These rules are highly commended by 
publishers and printers, as they not only 
give explicit instructions to those who 
may not be fully acquainted with the re- 
quirements of a printing-office, but serve 
to keep them before the minds of those 
who appreciate their importance, but neg- 
lect their observance. Each box of the 
Authors’ and Contributors’ Paper is accom- 
panied by a printed copy of the rules. 

Since the manufacture of these Papers 
has been under consideration, the plan has 
been submitted to many editors and pub- 
lishers throughout the country, who have 
invariably approved of it, and we have 
been guided by their advice in the size of 
sheets, width of ruling, etc. 

No. 1. AvuTHors’ Manvuscrrrr. Size, 
6 x 10 inches, with two perforations at the 
top of the sheet for tying them together in 
parts or chapters. One of the holes is to 
be used for the compositors’ hook when 
the copy is set in type. $3 per ream. 

No. 2. Eprrors’ orn ConTrisvrTors’ 
Manvuscrirt. Size, 5 x 10 inches, with 
one perforation at the top of the sheet de- 
signed for the compositors’ hook. The first 
line of ruling being at a distance from the 
top and the perforation above it, the liabil- 
ity of having the writing torn and defaced 
is avoided. $2 50 per ream. 

No. 3. Sermon Note Parer. Size, 5 
x 9, with two perforations at the side of 
the sheet for strings to pass through the 
sermon and the eyeleted cover, tying on 
the back. The cover may be removed and 
the sermon preserved by tying. One 
cover accompanies each box of paper. The 
cover and paper will lie open without rub- 
bing down. $3 per ream. 

The quality of these papers is excellent. 
They are handsomely ruled—wide lined— 
and may be ordered in unbroken packages 
from this Office, to be sent by express, at 
the above-named prices. 


Sampte Numsers of this 
JounnaL—of such as we can spare—will 
be sent to parties wishing to get up clubs, 
on receipt of stamps with which to pre- 
pay postage. Let every neighbor read a 
copy. 





Tae Wa rer Grape is now 
being offered to the public for the first 
time. Its merits have been thoronghly 
tested, and we believe it has been proved 
to be one of the best varieties. It is a 
cross with the Delaware and Diana. Both 
of these are native, and hardy as well as 
good varieties; and the WatrTer is claim- 
ed to be very much superior to either of 
them. In size and flavor it is said to re- 
semble the Catawba, and ripen earlier than 
the Hartford Prolific, which makes it now 
the earliest good variety known. It con- 
tains sugar enough to preserve it, and will 
raisin in any dry situation indoors or on 
the vines. It has not been known to mil- 
dew, or the fruit torot. It was originated 
by Mr. Caywoop, of the firm of Ferris & 
Caywood, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., with whom 
we have now made arrangements for offer- 
ing the Walter as premium to clubs for the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. We offer their 
different numbers at the following rates : 

For 5 new subscribers, at $3 each, one 
$5 Walter grapevine. 

For 10 new subscribers, at $3 each, one 
$10, one $5, and one $3 vine. 

For 20 new subscribers, at $3 each, one 
$10, two $5, two $4, and two $3 vines. 

For 25 new subscribers, at $3 each, two 
$10, two $5, two $4, and two $3 vines, or 
any combination of vines to same amount. 

All packages are put up in acareful man- 
ner, and forwarded by express direct from 
the nurseries, and orders are to be filled 
from there in the order in which they are 
received. Those sending clubs at once 
may hope to receive their vines in time to 
plant this autumn. Others will be furnish- 
ed nextseason. Neighbors and friends, by 
clubbing together, can have the JourRNaL, 
and at the same time secure the introduc- 
tion of the Walter in their vicinity. A com- 
plete description will be found in the Jour- 
NAL for October, 1867, or a circular will be 
sent by mail on receipt of stamps. This 
offer is very liberal, and we believe that 
many of our subscribers will be glad to 
avail themselves of this opportunity, 

N. B.—The offer in the July number is 
withdrawn, and this is substituted. Ad- 
dress this office. 


Sterp.—Physicians and phi- 
losophers speculate as to the time required 
for each person to sleep; and as yet no 
rule has been established. Napoleon said 
six hours in the twenty-four was enough 
for him. Others have believed four to be 
enough. Still others require eight, or 
more. But our view is this: One may 
subsist for years on just enough food to 
keep soul and body together, while a more 
generous diet would give a more abundant 
supply of vitality, heat, and life,—just as a 
little fuel may be made to keep a fire alive 
without its giving off much warmth. Inad- 
equate sleep is as bad for the nervous sys- 
tem as inadequate food for the body, al- 
though it may not tell so potently or so 
soon on the humaneconomy. Children re- 
quire more sleep than adults; and infants 
ought to sleep half the time, till three or 
four years old. They grow and increase 
their vitality while sleeping ; they work it 
off when awake and in nervous action. It 
is the height of folly in a mother to per- 
mit her child to be disturbed in its sleep 
for any trivial purpose. Let it sleep and 
grow all it can. We have too many big- 
headed, nervous, precocious children. The 
penalty is, they are cut off in the bud and 
are consigned to little graves. If we would 
keep our children with us in this world, 
we must let them grow and not be ina 
hurry to educate them into little angels ! 

This is preliminary to a description of a 
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new invention intended to favor “sweet 
sleep,” by keeping out of our rooms those 
little pests, musquitoes. When tired out, 
* and when most in need of perfect rest, 
the torment of being pierced and bled in 
every exposed part of the person by those 
ravenous hordes whose trumpets sound in 
our ears all the long hours of the night, is 
not only insufferable, but unnecessary. 
The cut gives a good outline view of the 
handy “‘ machine.” 
Here is what the mannfacturers say 
of it: 


This invention is pronounced by com 
tent judges, and those who have tested its 
merits, to be the simplest and most effect- 
ive thing of the kind. 

It consists of a roller inserted in a 
groove in transverse rail of upper and 
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bugs, and rausquitoes, but adds tly to 
the comfort of rooms by shapes teoep. 
per sash to be lowered and the lower one 
raised, which is always essential to perfect 
ventilation. The contrivance is simple, 
durable, and. effective. Its cost is ve 
slight, is easily adjusted, and can be appli 

to any window, whether actuated by spring 
or weight. 

With this appliance a room can be kept 
free from insect pests without the cos 
and smoldering nettings over beds ro | 
berths now required, while ample room for 
the admission and exit of air is afforded. 

It will be seen, that while it is adapted to 
use in hotels and dwellings, it is specially 
convenient for steamboats, sleeping-cars, 
etc., adding much to the comfort of the 
traveling public. 

The machine in practical operation can 
be seen at our office. 

Liberal inducements will be afforded to 
parties desiring to purchase State or Coun- 
ty rights, to whom fittings will be furnish- 
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Warnen’s Parent Avromatic Musquiro Bar. Patented June 30th, 1968. 


lower sash. The netting is wound around 
the roller, one edge being fastened to the 
frame of the window. On each end of the 
roller is a pulley, operated by a stationary 
cord, which is fastened at the top and bot- 
tom of the sash on frame. When either 
sash is closed, no part of the machinery or 
netting is visible; but when the bottom 
sash is raised, or the upper sash lowered, 
the netting fills the space otherwise left 


For convenience in ning window to 
adjust outside blinds, the lower of 
netting connected lower sash is se- 
cured by a wire so as to be readily unfast- 
pe as easily secured 

n , 
chief advantages of this invention 
may be summed up as follows: 

It not only prevents the entrance of flies, 





ed at manufacturers’ cost price. Address 
Messrs. WARREN AND Co., 54 Pine Street, 
New York, 


The Scientijle American says of it: “ The 
contrivance is simple, durable, and effect- 
ive. It can be applied to any window, whe- 
ther actuated. by spring or weight. Its 
cost is slight, and its construction does not 
necessitate the change of appliances ac- 
cording to the season now demanded by 
the devices in. common use.” 

If the use of this apparatus secures sound 
and refreshing sleep to a single babe, to an 
invalid, or to any person even in the best 
of health, we shall deserve thanks for call- 
ing attention to it. 





Business. 


eee eee 


[Under this head we publish, for a consid- 
eration, such matters as rightfully belong to 
this department. We disclaim responsibility 
Jor what may herein appear. Matier will 
be LEADED, and charged according to the 
space occupied, at the rate of $1 a line.) 





Tue Hyeern Home. — At 
this establishment all the Water-Cure ap- 
pliances are given, with the Swedish Move- 
ments and Electricity. Send for our cir- 
cular. Address A. SMITH, M.D., Wer- 
nersville, Berks County, Pa. 





Mrs. E. De La Verene, M.D., 


3% ApELPHt STREET, BROOKLYN. 





Hyerentic Cursz, BuFrrao, 
N. Y¥.—Compressed Air Baths, Turkish 
Baths, Electric Baths, and all the appliances 
of a first-class Cure. Please send for a 
Circular. Address H. P. BURDICK, M.D., 
or Mrs. BRYANT BURDICK, M.D., Bur- 
dick House, Buffalo, N. Y. tf. 





InstrtuTE of Practical Civil 
Engineering, Suryeying, and Drawing, at 
Tolleston, Ind, For Circular, address A. 
VANDER NAILLEN. 4.* 





ApvertisE! ApveErtisE! ! 
The Carrier Dove, or Mecklenburg Fe- 
male College Magazine, is offered to you 
as an advertising medium. It is a Quar- 
terly Magazine of 48 pages, elegantly 
printed on fine paper, and issued from 
Charlotte, N. C., at the low rate of $1 per 
annum, in advance. 

It goes to the following States of the 
Union, viz.: Iowa, Connecticut, New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land, Virginia, North Carolina, South Car- 
olina, Georgia, Alabama, Florida, Texas, 
Tennessee, Kentucky, and Illinois. 

It goes into the hands of that very class 
of persons whom advertisers wish to 
reach. Its principal circulation is in the 
Southern States. Rates moderate. 

For farther information in regard to 
the Magazine, or in regard to Mecklen- 
burg Female College, send $1 for one 
year’s subscription to the Carrier Dove, 
or simply correspond with the under- 
signed, REV. A. G. STACY, 

2. Charlotte, N. C. 





Spurzuemm. — Photographs 
from Lizar’s superb engraving of Spurz- 
heim, from an original drawing by Madame 
Spurzheim. A magnificent head and face. 
44 size, $1; “carte-de-visite” style, 50 
cents. 

8. R. WELLS, 889 Broadway, New York, 
or JOHN 8. D. BRISTOL, Detroit, Mich. 





Music—Vocat AnD Instrv- 
MENTAL.—The undersigned will instruct 
individuals or classes by the month or the 
quarter, on favorable terms, at their own 
residences. She refers to Rev. Dr. G. J. 
Geer, of St. Timothy’s Church, New York. 
Address MRS. MARY MARCUS, 745 
Eighth Avenue, bet. 5ist and 52d streets, 
New York. Ang., tf. 





Works on Man.—For New 
Tilustrated Catalogue of best Books on 
Physiology, Anatomy, Gymnastics, Die- 
tetics, Physiognomy, Shorthand Writing, 
Memory, Self-Improvement, Phrenology, 
and Ethnology, send two stamps to 8S. R. 
WELLS, Publisher, No. 389 Broadway, 
New York. Agents wanted. 





eee 


Abdbertisements, 


[Announcements for this or the precedi 

anges roamh the puibliohere by the 
ph hati rme Eppes date in which 
they are int care. Terms for ad.- 
vertising, 50 cents a line, or $50 a column.} 


Agents Wanted.—We have 
four departments in our business : 

y THEOLOGY. 

3. Sunpay-Scnoot Depa 

4. Books sold only b 

We have just i 
sold by Agents only ; 

THE Onion, BRANCHES, DEPARTMENTS, 
InstITUTION, OFrFices, AND Mops or (p- 
ERATION OF THE UniTsp States Govenry- 
MENT, by Juper Wiis, of New York. 

The Christian Advocate and Journal of 
New York says: “* We give a hearty wel- 
come to the volume here named, and in the 
name of the American People render 
thanks to Judge Willis for preparing it.” 

Judge Reynolds, of 
4 id have ha =. 

access to large libraries, it would hay 
been a great help to him.” ; 

We have never had a book that agents 


sell so well as this one. prot _pasticntere, 
address A. TIBBALS & CO., jin Row, 
ept. 2t. 


New York. 

Chickering & Sons? 
AMERICAN PIANOS, 
Granps, Squargs, anD Upricurs. 
Messrs. C. & Sons were awarded 
at the Paris Exposition the Fimsr 
GranpD Parize—the Legion of Honor 
and a Grand Gold Medal—making sixty- 
three First Premiums during the past 

forty-five years. 
WAREROOMS, 
Bt. 652 BROADWAY. 


Eastern Hygeian Home, 
Florence Heights, N. J. Special Notice — 
Having abundant room, very cheap rent, 
and a corps of Physicians and workers 
more desirous of curing the sick-and teach- 
ing the well how to maintain health than 
to make money by pandering to the igno- 
rance, prejudices, and morbid appetences 
of the masses of the people,—wishing also 
to advance the true principles of the Hy- 
gienic Medical Da gee (so little understood 
and so shamefully abused, even by some 
who profess to keep “* Water-Cures” and 
“ Hygienic Institutes’’), and to enable the 
poor as well as the rich to avail themselves 
of the advan 3 of the only True Heal- 
in, yen well as to remain with us a suf- 
ficient 
health, 











length of time not only to recover 
but to become established in the 
right manner of livi 
“ Eastern Hygeian 
to receive 
Onz Hunprep New Patients, 

on the following terms, after the payment 
of the entrance fee of $5: 
For One Month. ...One Dollar per day. 

“ Two Months. .Eighty Cents per day. 

“ Three Benes <Rovenag Oante per day. 

“ Four Months..Sixty its per day. 

* Five Months...Fifty Cents per day. 

This offer, however, is 

8 whose net income 
above rates. It embraces room, 

and all ordinary medical attendance, and 
will be good to the first hundred applicants. 

Hyerenic Famtty Scnoo..—We are pre- 
pared to receive One Hundred boys and 

ris for education in the oy branches. 

will also be taught the Li 

nastics, and have the privilege of occa- 
sional Lectures on Physiology, Hygiene, 


,—the proprietors of 
ome” are now prepa- 


0) ice, N. J., . 
TRALL, M.D., No. % Sixth Avenue, ae 





Jenkins’ VEst-PockET Lex. 
tcon. An English Dictionary of all excep 
Familiar Words sf the Princi 
Scientific and and For- 








ight Gym- , 








[488g 252s" & 


ld have 
oy 
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“American School Insti- 
tate,” a Reliable Educational Bureau, 
Founded 1855, 

1. aid all who seek well-qualified 


2. Te represent teachers who desire 
positions. 
8%. To give parents information of good 
schools. 
4. To sell, rent, and exchange school 
prenseeee. 
W. SCHERMERHORN, Actuary. 
i. J. ne Secretary. 
4 Bond St., New York. 
“THE RIGHT TEACHER FOR THE RIGHT 


Thirteen years’ trial has proved the 
“ Awer. Scnoon Inst.” a useful and ef- 
cient auxiliary in the educational ma- 
chinery of our country. Its patrons and 
friends are among the first educational 
and business men. 

Principals, School Officers, and 
others, should examine the “ Teachers’ 
—, whenever they want teachers. 

ge" Those who seek eo should 
have the “ re Fo 

TIMONY. 

“TI know the ‘ yo ScHoo. we pnt to be 

most reliable and extended 


Yr Ladies’ Institute, Pittsfield, Mase 
“The benefits of a ‘division of labor’ 
are happily conceived and admirably 
realized in the ‘ Amer. Scnoon Inst.’ "— 
EpwarpD $ TY er, Ontario Female Semi- 


N. 

“ Ucpertence has taught me that I ma may 
safely rely upon it when I want teachers. 

Rev. J. H. Braketey, Bordentown Fe- 
male College, New Jersey. 

“I commend it to the entire confidence 
of all.”"—Rev. D. C. Van Norman, LL.D., 
New York. 

“The business of the Institute is syste- 
matically condncted. ¢ proprietors are 
liberally educated, and otherwise eminent- 
ly qual ood for their duties.”—-O. R. Wn- 
LIS, ~ nder Institute, White Plains, 


“ Having tried the ‘Amer. Scroot INor.,” 
rd it a most desirable medium for 
sappiying our schools and ries with 
the best teachers, and for re ——— 
well-qualified teachers who wish employ- 
ment. All who are seeking teachers will 
find a wide range from which to select, 
with an assurance that in stating character 
and qualifications there is no tne 
and there can be no Teachers will 
find situations for which ox a other- 
wise may seekin vain. The highly respec- 
table character of those who conduct the 
Institute insure fair dealing, with kind and 
lite treatment.”’—Rev. EBEN S. STeaRns, 
von lbany Female Academy, New 


“The most remarkable exponent of what 
method may accomplish, is that system of 
educational tactics, as conducted and de- 
veloped by the ‘ Amer. Scnoot Inst.’ Here 
is a set o! ntlemen who keep posted on 
the entire educational wants of the country. 
a department, high or low, comes 
within the plan. The apparatus, the lit- 
erature, the wants and resources of educa- 
tion, are tabled as in a Bureau of Educa- 
tional Statistics.” 

“ Mark the value of such knowledge. In 
a time consideration, what saving! In- 
stead of schools being closed or suffered to 
oe, until the right man turns up, one 

rovided whose calibre is known—' The 

it man in the right place.’ The loss of 
tee misdirection of talent, imposition 
by unprofessional charlatanry, each in it- 
self no small misfortune to — or pupil, 
are happily Fe ya P Sues SAMUEL toon 
woop, Keyport, 


The Masonic Harmonia ; 
A COLLECTION OF MUSIC, 
ORIGINAL AND SELECTED, 

For the use of the 
MASONIC FRATERNITY. 
BY HENRY STEPHEN CUTLER, 
Doctor in Music, bt ny of the Cecilian 


: Choir, etc. 
rng © Oa most on and best adapt- 


ed for 
Publiehed auspices of St. 
a 


‘es, hye! of New York. 
of pos on re- 


Rm .” ve of 

pom sit of prio. “Benepe sent on 

MASONIC PUBLISHING a ig MANU- 
482 Broome Street: I New York. 








The Celebrated Walter Grape. 


Mr. 8. H. Stavent is our General Sales- 
man, New York city. Headquarters, 17 
and 19 Park Row—Powers’ Hotel. 

* All Walter vines obtained of him will 
be of the same quality and price asif they 
had been purchased direct from us. 
Ferris & Caywoop. 

All orders to be forwarded, are eas 
in advance. No charges for packing. See 
price and full description in the August 
number of the JouRNAL. 

Mr. Stavent has also a fine stock of 
Early Wilson and Kittatinny Blackberries 
and other Grapevines, and Nursery Stocks, 
for sale. He is a nurse an and sales- 
man of good character an Eg 

lit. 8. 


A Practical Homeopathic 
TREATISE on the Diseases of Women and 
Children ; intended for Intelligent Heads 
of Families and Students in Medicine, 
By Henry Minton, M.D. Price, cloth, 
$3; ou. 4. Sent by mail, post- - 
a . R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, 

ork. 


Architecture and Building. 
The Carpenter and Joiner and Element of 
Hand-Railing. With thirty-two Plates. 
By Robert Riddell. Just issued. 

CARPENTER’s New Guipg. A Com- 
lete Book of Lines for Carpentry and 
oinery,and gouteines a great variety of 

original Designs; also the Theory and 
Practice of Stair-Building, including some 
observations and calculations on the 
—_ of Timber. By Peter Nicholson. 
Carefully and thoroughly revised. Six- 
teenth Edition. $5. 

Tue RUDIMENTS OF ARCHITECTURE AND 
Buriprne, for the use of Architects, 
Builders, Draughtsmen, etc. Edited by 
John Bullock. $3 50. 

Tae Buriper’s Pocket ComMPANION, 
containing the Elements of Building, Sur- 
veying, and Architecture. By A. C. 
Smeaton. $1 50 

Hints to Youne Arcnrrects, and to 
Persons about pending in vs Country. 
Edited by A. J. Downing. 

Home ror Att. The . Wall, a 
Rost, Cheap, and Superior Mode of Build- 

With "engravings. $1 50. 

Voopwarp’s CouNTRY Homes. $1 50. 

Tue House. A Pocket Manual of Rural 
Architecture; or, How to Build Country 
Houses and’ Out- Buildings. 75 oe. ,." 
Sent by mail, h WHELs on receipt of 

rice, by 8. 8, 389 Broadway, 

ew York. 








A New Work on the Use of 
Toxsacco, and the Evils, Physical, Mental, 
Moral, and Social, resulting therefrom. 
By Dr. John H. Griscom. Paper, 25 cts. ; 
muslin, 50 cents. 

Works on Tosacco, showing its Effects 
on Body and Mind, by several distinguish- 
ed authors, with instructions for overcom- 
ing the habit. Price, $1 

Rae Use or Tosacco; its Physical, 
Intellectual, and Moral Effects on the 
Homan System. By Dr. Alcott. Price, 
2F cents. Sent by mail, post-paid, by s: 
R. WELLS, Publisher, 389 Broadway, 
New York, Aug., 2t. 





Eclectic Medical College of 
THe Crry or New Yorx.—The winter 
session of the Eclectic Medical College of 
the City of New ao will commence its 
regular course, ber 13th, and continue 
sixteen weeks. The spring session of 
fourteen weeks will commence at the 
close of the winter session. 


FACULTY. 
= . a + wy of 
rative Su ny iseases ; 
Peet w. a D., r of Theor 
aud Practice of Medicine; William 
Professor of of Materia Medica 
James M. Comins, 
and Diseases 





Fitch, M.D., Dem 
For 


Sew lars, ap% 
Street New Y 








Doty’s Washing Machine, 


lately much improved—and the new 


Universal Clothes Wringer, 
improved with Rowell’s Patent Double 
Cog-wheels, and the Patent Stop, are now 
unquestionably far superior to any appa- 
ratus for washing clothes ever invented, 
and will save their cost twice a year, by 
saving labor and clothes. 

Those who have used them give testi- 
mony as follows: 

“We like our machine much ; could not 
be persuaded to do without it, and with 
the A... - Nay - F feel = “Siehop 
masters of the tion.” —Rev. 

Scott, M. B. Church x 

“Tt is worth one dollar a week in any 
family."—W. Y. Tribune. 

“In the laundry of my house there is a 
perpetual thanksgiving on Mondays for 
the invention of your excellent wringer.” 
—Rev. Theodore Bou 

“Every week y given it a stronger 
hold upon the affections of the inmates of 
the laundry.” —New York Observer. 

‘“*T heartily commend it to economists of 
time, money, and contentment.”—Zev. Dr. 
08. 


“They save three-fourths of the labor 
and time, and pay for themselves, both in 
money and contentment."—New Orleans 
Pica, une. 

riend Doty—Your last improvement 
of your Washing Machine is a complete 
success, I assure you ‘our Machine,’ after 
a year’s use, is thought more of ‘to-da 
than ever, and would not be parted wit 
under any circumstances.” — ‘soton Robin- 
son. 


Send the retail price, Washer, $14, extra 
Wringer, $9, and we will forward either 
or both machines, free of freight, to places 
where no one is selling; and so sure are 
we they will be liked, that we agree to 
refund the morey if any one wishes to 
return the machines free of freight, after a 
month's trial ecpeemng, to directions. 

Canvassers with exclusive right of sale 
make money fast selling them. 

Sold by dealers generally, to whom 
liberal ——_ are made. 

R. ee Gen. Agent, 
it. 32 Cortland Street, New York. 


Secret Art of Catching Fish 
~" any water as fast as ~~ can pull them 
and no humbug. Sent for 20 cents, 

by ulius Rising, Southwick, Mass, lt. 


$10 to $20 a Day, Sure, and 
no money ee in advance. 
wanted eve Nt male or Suck, to sell 
our Patent White Wire Clothes 
Address 4 MERICAN Wire Co., 
% William Street. New York, or 16 Dear- 
born Street, Chicago. 1t. 


Edward 0. Jenkins, Steam 
Book and Jo® Printer, and Stereot 
No. 0 North William 8 New Lardy 
announces to his friends the public 
that his, establishment is replete with 
TE pee he and material for the rapid 
production of every description of printing. 
Cheapest A reas in the 
won oF 100, 
ors, ee 


pony oy 
for Old 


Fomonie 
113 Nassau Street, New York. 

















The Bartram & Fanton 
Elastic Stitch Szwine-Macuings. For 
Family and Manufacturing Purposes, 

This Machine was oweded Firet_ Pre- 
mium, American Institute. Prize M 
Paris Exposition. Principal Office an 
Salesroom, at Madame Demorest’s Em- 
= of Fashions, No. 888 Broadway, 

ew York, 

Thé Manufacturers of the above Pe nm 
believe that, after a careful and th 
examination as to the merits and nalit fica- 
tions of the different kinds of ines 
adapted to Family Sewing, they have over- 
come the faults and imperfections of the 
many now in the market. BaRTRAM 
& Fanron Macnings are pronounced by 
connoisseurs to be better dest ed, better 
finished, more accurate and reliable, wi 

a greater capacity for perfertaing all ands 
of Family Sewing than any other Machine 
ever before offered to the public; and are 
so.perfect and simple in their construction 
that a novice can operate them with per- 
fect success. 

An examination of our Machines will 
convince the most skeptical that we have 
produced the ne plus 


SEWING-MACHINE. 

This Machine uses but = ey! and 
that directly from the ifthe thread 
a beautiful stitch, and Sher the thi 
firmly at every stitch, The work 
no fastening off, and dispenses with a I the 

ex 


y that is A. 
ate a two-third “machine, which is an im- 
prmat desideratum toeil operators. 

The design of the Bartram & FAaNToN 
Macurne is different from all others. It 
is so constructed that it is impossible for 
a lady to soil the work or dress while 
pe are it, or become entangled in the 

chinery. It will sew equally as well 
we m one kind of fabric as another, from 

e finest muslin to the heaviest woolen, 
8 Machine 1 make Button-Holes 
m thin fabrics, and finish them off com- 
plete, which no other machine can accom- 
plish. It has also an attachment for 


making -holes. 

Each Machine is provided with Castors, 
and can be readily moved from place to 
place, yet daw perfectly firm when in use, 


It will ao 


bind, gather, fa, rs 

Bach 1 Machine is provided with a button- 
hole attachment, gauge, screw-driver, 
wrench, oil-can, three-quarter doz. needles, 
etc., and perfect instructions imparted to 
all purchasers of Machines /ree of charge. 





Price. 
vcs Machine is warranted for one year. 
Each ene s so constructed that an 
attachment — aie and 
fy) 


E ciet Holes B Button: pny —_ = it. 

mts in every city and town. 
Hinetrated —-t —~Li led free on — 
cation. 





Urbana University. 
URBANA, CHAMPAIGN CO., OHIO. 
(A NEW CHURCH INSTITUTION.) 


The Sixteenth Annual Session of this 
Institution will open on the First Wednes- 
day in September, 1868. 

The Collegiate Institute—a Department 
for girls only—situated in an opposite part 
of the city, will likewise begin its annual 
session at the same time. 

Persons wishing further information will 
address the undersigned, 

ALONZO PHELPS, 
Urbana, Ohio. 
(By Order of the Board.) 


A Manual of Instruction in 
the Art of Wood manne s — a 
description of the necessa is and 
Appaseins, and concise di nae their 
use; —— of the terms used, and 
the en cnplores OI for ram om the 
various he of my By 

ions by the 


, Publisher, 
Broadway, New York. 
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* Planchette,” the new Par- 
ton Mystery. The wonderful little au- 
tomaton that answers questions, “ tells 
fortunes,” and even discloses one’s v 
} ate a apes a Full explanation an 
direction, by which any boy can make it. 
Also full and simple instroctions in Ven- 
triloquism ; How Advertisers are 
frauded; Tricks of the Tea Trade and the 
Tea Companies ; Extemporaneous Preach- 
ing; Peanut Culture; Home-made Furs; 
Mechanical Spies; Sewing-Machine Swin- 
dies; Fish Iture; Japanese Magic ; 
Trick of Aerial Suspension, and of the 
Human Head Floating in the Air; Treat- 
ment of Cancer; Art of Judging Horses; 
A Canine Actor; Choice of Canaries ; Bird 
Taming and Bird Training; Teaching the 
Dumb to Speak; Authorship as a Universal 
Accomplishment; Getting Advertising 
Free; t to do for a iving; Queer 
Fishes—leaping, climbing, shooting, and 
talking fishes; ‘l'raining for Health and for 
Athletic Contests; Exposure of Psycho- 
mancy, or Soul Charming; How People 
See Ghosts; How to Write Business Let- 
ters; Bathing, healthful and _ hurtful ; 
Kalsomining ; Queer Surgery; The Kaffir 
Knob-Kerrie ; medies for Intoxication 
and Love of Liquor ; Ingenuity in a New 
Channel; Is Salt Poisonous? Artesian 
Wells; Short-hand Writers Wanted ; Maple 
Sugar Making ; Liniments and Pain Paints; 
Artificial Honey; Rich Men of the World 
and how they Gained their Wealth, includ- 
ing Bonner, Drew, Vanderbilt, Stewart, 
Jay Cooke, Claflin, etc.; Exposures of 
Humbugs and Swindles by the Author of 
the famous book, “ Rogues and Rogue- 
ries," Hints to Young Men who are, or who 
expect to be in Love, and Hints to Young 
Ladies who are or who expect to be Fallen 
in Love With, by Aunt Sue; Puzzles and 
Amusements for the Youn Folks ; Useful 
Arts; Valuable Recipes; Entertaining and 
Useful Reading for everybody, etc., in 
Haney's Journal, a small but neat and 
— monthly paper, moderately illus- 

¢ 


ee To ~ new subscriber sending this 
month, we will send a whole year for only 
% cents. Single copies of newamen only. 
JESSE HANEY & bo. 119 Nassan Street, 
New York. it. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE ; 
FOR THE 
BEST AND CHEAPEST MAGAZINE PUBLISHED. 


PACKARD’S MONTHLY, 
which has reached its Fourth Number, is already acknowledged one of the leading 
magazines of the country. It has been more quoted from than any other periodical, 
having always in employ the best writers of the day, among whom are— 


HORACE GREELEY, 


CHAS. F. BRIGGS, 


ALFRED B. STREET, 


The series of articles by Mr. Dyer, on “ The Shady Side of Metropolitan Life,” of 


which two have appeared, entitled, 


“THE WICKEDEST MAN IN NEW YORK,” 
are creating an immense sensation throughout the country, and doing a vast amount of 
y spirit. The next of the series, entitled, 
“THE MAGDALENS OF NEW YORK, 
Shall they have a chance of Salvation ?” 
will be the most thrilling and truthful article ever published, throwing a glare of light 
upon the awful wickedness and degradation of this great city in connection with one of 





good by quickening the missi 


its chief evils. 


The back numbers of the magazine can be furnished to a few subscribers. Those 


who apply first will be first served. 


Remember that this live magazine is furnished at the unprecedentedly low rate of 
ONE DOLLAR A YEAR. 
SINGLE COPIES, FIFTEEN CENTS. 


Pfiechad 


Address, 


it. 


GEO. W. BUNGAY, 


WM. H. BURLEIGH, etc., etc. 


937 Broadway, New York. 





Ask for A. A. Constantine’s 
Prive Tar Soar. Patented March 12, 1867. 
Beware of worthless imitations, and see 
that the name of the inventor and the pat- 
ent is stamped on each cake. Agents 
wanted. Sample sent, free of tage, on 
receipt of 50 cents. Address A. A. CON- 
STANTINE, 43 Ann Street, New York. 


American Artisan and Pat- 
ENT Recorp.—New Series. 

e American Artisan, now in the fourth 
year of its publication, is a Weekly Jour. 
nal, devoted to fostering the interests of 
Artisans and Manufacturers, encouraging 
the genius of Inventors, and protecting the 
rights of Patentees. 

ch number contains numerous original 
engravings and descriptions of new ma- 
chinery, etc., both American and Foreign ; 
reliable receipts for use in the field, the 
workshop, and the household; practical 
rules for mechanics and advice to farmers ; 
* Mechanical Movements,” and other use- 
fal lessons for young artisans ; the official 
list of claims of all patents issued weekly 
from the United States Patent Office ; re- 
ports of law cases relating to patents, etc. 

Each number of the A Artisan 
contains sixteen pages of instructive and 
interesting reading matter, in which the 
P 8 of the arts and sciences is record- 
ed in familiar language. | Ana nam- 
bers form a handsome half-yearly volume. 
The columns of the American Artisan are 
rendered attractive by articles from the 
pens of many talen American writers 
upon scientific and mechanical subjects. 

Terms of subscription: Single copies, by 
mail, per year, $2 50 in advance. Single 
copies, by mail, 6 months, $1 25 in advance. 

he publishers of the American Artisan 
are also extensively engaged as Solicitors 
of American and Foreign Patents, and will 
promptly forward to all who desire it, per 
mail gratis, a pamphlet, entitled “‘ Import- 
ant Information for Inventors and Patent- 
ees.” BROWN, COOMBS be 

of the American Artisan, 

Mch, tf. No. 189 Broadway, New York. 


Good Books by Mail.—An 
Magazine, or Ni no ma 
ter w' or Kf whom pu may be 
ordered at Publisher's prices, from 
8. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 











The Trapper’s Guide; a 
Mannal of Instrnctions for Capturing all 
kinds of Fur-Bearing Animals, and Curing 
their Skins; with Observations on the Fur- 
Trade, Hints on Life in the Woods, and 
Narratives of Tropiee and Hunting Ex- 
cursions, By 8S. Newhouse, and other 
Trappers and Sportsmen. Second Edition, 
with new Narratives and Illustrations. 

Valuable as a work on Natural History. 
The numerous illustrations are accurate 
and beautifal. Price by mail, post-paid, 
# 50. Address, 

. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 





Davies & Kent, Printers, 
Stereotypers, and Electrotypers, No. 183 
William Street (cor. of Spruce), New York. 

Note, Circular, Bill-Head, and Card 
Printing neatly and promptly executed. 


The Practical Farmer and 
Rorat Apvertiser. A Monthly Periodical 
of 16 quarto pages. Now in its fifth year 
of publication. $1 per annum, pa able in 
advance. Sample copies suppl on ap- 
plication. 

The P. F., —— aiming to represent 
especially the agriculture of this middle 
section, circulates in every section of the 
Union; and is recommended to Farmers 
everywhere as well as to Advertisers, for 
practical reliable information on every de- 

rtment of Rural Economy. PASCHALL 

ORRIS, editor and proprietor. Office: 
No. 18 Thirteenth St., above Market St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. July tf. 


The Best Strawberry for 


your GARDEN 
NAPOLEON IIk, 


largest size, highest favor, and pro- 
x: . “One of the most distinct fruits 
we know of, and one of the best in many 
respects,”’"— Mehan, Ed. s 


“ Superior to all others in flavor, size, 
and productiveness.”"—Prof. 8. B. 
ers’ Societ 











Our Gymnastic Apparatus 
is made of well-seasoned wood, varnished 
and polished. Dumb-bells and Indian 

jubs are of maple, beech, or birch ; 
Wands of white ash ; d-rings of cherry, 
birch, or mahogany. 

There are four sizes of Dumb-bells—Nos. 
land 2 are intended for and girls ; 
No. 3 for women and th; No. 4 for men. 
Price, per pair, of Nos. 1 and 2, 50 cents ; 
of Nos. 3 and 4, 75 cents. 

Two sizes of Hand-rings—No. 1 is for 
boys and girls; No. 2 for men and women. 
Per pair, 75 cents. 

There are eight sizes of Indian Clubs— 
four of long clubs, and four of short ones. 
Nos. 1 and 2 are for women and youth; 
Nos. 3and 4 for men. Price of Clubs, per 
pair, $1 75 to $6. 

The Wand is seven-eighths inch in diam- 

Price 30 cents; with metallic balls, 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 


Manufacturers, 
4t. 14 Bond 8t., New York. 
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GROVER & BAKER 
SEWING MACHINES 
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St. = 495 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Sent post-paid on receipt of price. 
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8. R. Wetxs, 389 Broadway, New York. 


WORKS ON PHRENOLOGY. 


Annuals of Phren 7 
Phrenological J a year 
Combe’s on 
Combe’s Moral Philosoph 


ence. 
“ed = Intellect. Fg one 1 
ew Physiognomy; or, 8 01 r+ 
acter—As maj ifested th Tem- 
perament and Externa] Forms, and 
especially in the Human Face Di- 
vine. th more than 1,000 Illustra- 
tions. Onevol. In muslin........ 500 
Heavy calf, with marble edges. .... 8 00 
Turkey morocco, full gilt, extra... 10 00 
Phrenology Proved. Illustrated 17% 
Phreno! and the Scriptures 
Phrenological Guide 5 
ailable).... 1 7% 
18 





Phrenological Bust (not m: 
Self-Culture and Perfection 
Self-Instruction in Phrenology 
Thoughts on Domestic Life 


WORKS ON PHYSIOLOGY. 


Alcoholic Controversy. Temperance 
Physiology of Digestion. Dr. Combe 
Anatomical Physiological Plates... ...20 
Combe's Physiology. Milustrated.... 1 
Family Gymnasium. Jilustrated.... 1 
Family Dentist. Ilinstrated 

Food and Diet. Analysis of every kind 
Fruits and Farinacea, Food of Man. 
Natural Laws of Man. Spurzheim... 
Hereditary Descent, its Laws 
Infancy ; or, Management of Children 1 
Philosophy of Sacred History 
Physiology, Animal and Mental 

Sober and Temperate Life. Corna 
Diseases of Throat and Lungs. 
Accidents and Emergencies 

Children. in Health and Disease...... 
Consumption, Prevention and Cure.. 
Cook Book—ncew—Hydropathic 
Domestic Practice of do. do 
Family Physician, Hydropathic 
Hydropathy for the 
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Philosophy of Water-Cure. 
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ater-Cure in Chronic Diseases 200 
Water-Cure Manual. Popular 

The Science of Human Life... . 

Tea and Coffee. 





The Emphatic Diagiott; or, the 
Testament in Greek and English. ai 
The same, in fine binding. 


MISCELLANEOUS WORKS. 


History of a Mouthful of Bread. 
Pope’s Essay on Man, with Notes. ... 
sop’s Fables. Illustrated. Fine .. 
Oratory: Sacred and Secular. 
Movement-Cure in Consumption. .... 
Aims and Aids for Young Women... 
Chemistry, Applied to > 
Fruit Culture for the Million 
Human Rights. By J Hurlbut... 1 
| ny 2 . wen F vel Walls 1 
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Movement-Cure. By Dr. Taylor 
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Spsciat Lists.—We have, in addition to 

the above, all works on Phonography, and 

a special List of Medical Works, invaluable 

to those who need them Lists sent on 
receipt of stamps. 

For wholesale terms to agents please ad- 

dress 8, R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, N. Y. 
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Eclectic Medical College of 
this Oo College ‘Holds Three Sessions each 


Yea 
The First Session commences oe 
Sth, and continues until the end of Janua 





The Second S Fe 
1st, continues until ne beginning of May. 

The Third Session continues through the 
summer months. 

It has an able corps of twelve Professors, 
and every department of Medicine an 
Surgery . Jinn on! en 

TY OF THE CO 
Joseph Sites, M.D., Prof. of Obstetrics and 
Diseases of Women and Children. 
Hollembaek, = ~ Prof. of Materia 


a h P. Fitler, M. D. "prof. of Chemistry 
Toxicol 
John Buchanan, Wt. D., Prof. of Surgery and 
Institute of Medicine. 
William Clark, M.D., Prof. of Practice of 
Medicine. 
Edward Down, M.D., Prof. “ Descriptive 
and Comparative Anatom 
Emil Querner, M.D., Prof. of Physiology 
icroscopic Anatomy. 
. Hall, M.D., Prof. of Diseases of 
the Nervous System 
A. Rittenhouse, M.D., Prof. of Special 
Pathology and Diagnosis. 
J. V. Lewis, LL.D., Lecturer on Medical 
Jurisprudence. 
— M.A., M.D., Demonstrator 


L. D. McMichael, M.D., Demonstrator of 

Surgical Anatomy. 

Splendid Hospital and Clinical Instruc- 
tion is afforded. Free tickets to all our 
City Hospitals are provided. Dissecting 
material abundant at a nominal cost. 

Perpetual Scholarships are sold for $60; 
no other expenses. 

For particulars, address JOSEPH SITES, 
M.D., n, Sixth and Callowhill Streets, 
Philadelphia, Pa. —— 

Tue Ectecric Mepica. 
JOURNAL OF PENNSYLVANIA. Published 
Monthly. 48 Pages. Price $2 per annum. 

The most original and progressive Medi- 
cal Journal in the United States. All arti- 
cles original and thoroughly practical. 
Spl jendid” inducements to subscribers for 
1 Premium engravings, valued at $3, 
ey to —- subscriber. Specimen copy 


, JOHN BUCHANAN, 227 North 
Twelfth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ESTABLISHED 1861. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY 
RECEIVE THEIR TEAS BY THE CARGO 
FROM THE BEST TEA DISTRICTS OF 
CHINA AND JAPAN, 
AND SELL THEM IN QUANTITIES TO SUIT CUSTOMERS 
AT CARGO PRICES. 


The Company have selected the following kinds from their stock, which they recom- 


mend to meet the wants of clubs. 


They are sold at cargo prices, the same as the 


Company sell them in New York, as the list of prices will show. 


PRICE LIST OF TEAS. 
OOLONG (Black), 70c., 80c., 90c., best $1 per Ib. 
MIXED (Green and Black), 70c., 80c., 90c., best $1 per Ib. 
ENGLISH BREAKFAST (Black), 90c., 90c., $1, $1 10, best $1 20 per Ib. 
IMPERIAL (Green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10, best $1 25 per Ib. 
YOUNG HYSON (Green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10, best $1 25 per Ib. 
UNCOLORED JAPAN) 90c., $1, $1 10, best $1 25 per Ib. 
GUNPOWDER (Green), $1 25, best $1 50 per Ib. 


COFFEE ROASTED AND GROUND DAILY. 

GROUND COFFEE, 20c., 25c., 30c., 35¢., best 40c. per Ib. Hotels, Saloons, Boarding- 
house keepers, and Families who use large quantities of Coffee, can economize in that 
article by using our FRENCH BREAKFAST AND DINNER COFFEE, which we sell 
at the low price of 30c. per pound, and warrant to give perfect satisfaction. ROASTED 
(Unground), 30c., 35c., best 40c. per Ib. GREEN (Unroasted), 25c., 30c., 33c., best 35c. 


per Ib. 


Parties sending club or other orders for less than $30, had better send a Post-office 
draft or money with their orders, to save the expense of collections by Express, but 
larger orders we will forward by express, to “ collect on delivery.” 

Hereafter we will send a complimentary package to the party getting up the club. 
Onur profits are small, but we will be as liberal as we can afford. We send no compli- 


mentary packages for clubs of less than $30. 


Parties getting their Teas of us may confidently rely upon getting them pure and 
fresh, as they come direct from the Custom-House stores to our warehouses. 

We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire satisfaction. If they are not satis- 
factory, they can be returned, at our expense, within thirty days, and have the moncy 
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Hall’s Great Geological Chart. 

Size 6 ft. 6 in. by 5 ft., finely engraved and 
colored, exhibits the order of successive 
strata of rocks and the characteristic fossils 
which have given the key to this arran 
ment. It gives the appearance if a section 
were made from the surface toward the 
center of the earth, e ing the edges of 
the different layers. t is, in fact. such 
representation as may be seen in the banks 
of many rivers, as the Niagara, or in high 
rocky cliffs of lake or ocean shores, only it 
is mach more extended. 

This beautiful Chart was prepared by 
Professor Hall, that it might render: a study 
so delightful in itself, and so ee 
useful, more extensively introduced, 
more easily understood. 

Only a limited number were produced 
from ‘the lithographic stones. The sub- 
scribers have for sale a few of them, fresh 
and perfect. 

ce, Mounted on Cloth and Rollers, 

18 ; wholesale price to Teachers, #2. 

4 "to Hall’s Geological Chart, $1. 

..W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 14 
Bond Street, New York. duly, 3t. 


Electro Vital—Dr. Jerome 
Krper’s Highest Premium Electro-Med- 
ical Apparatus, warranted pact. mag- 
netic power of any called 

The em} labels of the 


itself, as the law requires for all methine 
patented districts. 

“The best yet devised in any country 
for the treatment of disease."—Dr. Ham- 





Broadway, Newt York. 


The Woman’s Medical Col- 
IEcr OF THE New York 
126 Second Avenue, will open Novem- 
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N. B.—Inhabitants of villages and towns where a large number reside, by cludbing 
together, can reduce. the cost of their Teas and Coffee about one-third (besides 
the Express charges), by sending directly to “ The Great American Tea 


Company.” 


CAUTION.—As many parties in this city and elsewhere are imitating our name and 
manner of doing business, we hope our friends will be particular to address their letters 
to our principal warehouses, ‘‘ Nos. 31, 33, 35, & 37 Vesey Street; Post-office 
Box, 5643, New York City.’’ “Attention to this will avoid mistakes. 





Valuable Books for ali Times. 

Mrs. Hale’s Poetical Quotations 

Life and Speeches of Andrew Johnson. 2 75 

Poetry of the War. By ee Grant 
White 1% 


Exhibition Speaker, 


American — ange 2 
supplement. . « 


Men and Times ‘of the Revolution . 1B 
Reid’s English Dictionary. . 200 
Youmans’ Hand-Book of Household | 


Youmans’ New Chemistry. .. 


Lacon, or Many Things in Few Words. 2 50 
Trench on the Study of Words....... 1 2% 


Johnson's and Walker’ Pronouncing 
naieny........... bneeee coeeeee 500 

Macaulay's History of England. 2vols. 8 00 

8. BR. WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 
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to $200 per month, every- 
female, to intro- 
[NE IMPROVED 
INSE FAMILY 
MAC This 

Machine will stitch, hem, fell, 

tuck, * cord, bind, braid, 
and embroider in a most superi- 
or manner. Price, only $18. 





stitch can be cut, and still the seth om can 
not be pulled apart without tearing it. We 
r month 
m which 
amount can be made.—Address 
MB & CO., PITTSBURGH, PA., or 

BOSTO 
CAUTION.—Do not be imposed upon 
by other parties palming off worthless cast- 
iron machines, under the same name or 
otherwise. Ours is the only genuine and 
— practical cheap machine — 


Books by Return Mail.— 


ay, book Dn Cher, Forel As 
fret Pooi.® at Publishers ew? Prien. return ot 
om Parenolony Phonograph, Hy 
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AGENTS WANTED. 
Autobiography of Horace 


Greetzy. Publishers’ Announcement: 
The bout 1 iseu <4 nearly av r 
are about issue, by subscription, Hor- 
ace Greeley’s “ Recollections of a Busy 
Life, seat a handsome, — ane of 
over on fine paper, 
illustrated wit with an ryt steel portrait 
of Mr. Greeley, and Baan ictures of his 
various homes, in earl y later life, to- 
gether with a beautifu —— of Marga- 
ay Faller, engraved by nton. Original- 
y eb interest in the New York weed. 
ae nteresting papers have been re 

rt rewritten, by the author, with 
a additional matter, concerning Poli- 
tics, Reconstruction, Jefferson Davia, etc., 
which make it one of the raciest and most 
readable books of the da’ MA 

Mr. Greeley has said of it: “ I shall nev- 
er write anything else into which I shall 
put so much of myself, my experiences, 
notions, convictions, and modes of | 
as these Recollections. I give, with 
reserve, my mental histo: 

The book embraces views of early New 
England settlement, the author’s own 
youthful life, education, a Pectiticn eae 
adventures, professional an litical rem- 
iniscences, e rience in Congress, news- 
paper life in New York, and much useful 
talk about farms and farming. It is a pe- 
ym & ntertaining and valuable work,— 
a look behind the scenes during an import- 
ant Spenee of the country’s ay 

ry .s extra cloth, 
#4 50; morocco,¢ 
<4) for  Agenc esreceived. Ex- 


ve pe 
J. B. CO. 164 Nassau St., 
Printing-House Square, New York. 
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A Liprary ror Lecturers, 
SPEAKERS, AND OTHERS.—Every Lawyer, 
Cle an, Senator, Congressman, Teach- 
er, Debater. Student, etc., who desires to 
be inform posted on the Rules and 
Regulations which Govern Public Bodies, 

as well as those who desire the best books 
on the art of Public Speaking, should 
SS, himself with the following small 


‘ibra 

The Tndi sable Hand Book. 

The Art of Extempore o Right F 

The Right Word int - ace... 
The American De' 

The Rxhibition 


Dwyer on Elocution 
First Lessons in Composition 
We will a — oi, or 4 
express on receipt o! tely, 
by mail, post-paid, at the piles es afhxed. ‘ 
FOWLER AND WELLS, New York. 


New feusic. 


The Eye ba oe ~ when 1 
Come. Godfrey. mposer of 
“ Guards” Ma “Mabel” Waltzes itzes. . 30cts. 

For Fists or Violin, 15cts. 

Live in 1 Heart and Pay No 

Rent. A racteristic Irish Song. 30c. 

Pulling Vie. a, Jocts, 

ye the Stream, 

on re bm pwem good Motto. 20c. 
For ME 


~~ the Bail. New Waltzes, by 
ooor wan 
wan, iolin, 15cts. 
© Bon-Bons. 





For \ e Vigta, idcts. 
Gold Secret. New Waltz, by Sie- 


“9 30cts. 
Hili-Side. —_ Galop, by Beyer. .35cts. 


me brillian 
rande "\pestneses of Gerol- 
All the principal <inctotion of 
pular Opera, amon; ch are— 
The Sword of my Fa’ or... dete. 
For = l5ets. 
to Him 
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THE CHINESE IN CALIFORNIA. 
—oQ—— 

The influx of the Chinese to California has 
been so great during the last five years, that 
they have begun to exercise no little influence 
on the political affairs of the “ Golden State,” 
and now deserve a more extended notice than 
we have before thought proper to accord them. 
It is estimated that there are about 65,000 of 
those singular people in California, about one 
seventh of the entire population of the State. 
The number of women among these is very 
small comparatively, there being but about 
5,000, whose social position is very low and de- 
graded. 

Nearly every calling known to Americans has 
its “ Celestial” representative, who for industry 
and thrift can scarcely be excelled by the enter- 
prising American and European residents of 
California. We find employed on the Western 
section of the Union Pacific Railroad upward 
of 12,000 Chinamen, whose industry has been 
well spoken of by the managers of the railroad 
construction. Twelve thousand or more are 
employed on farms, in gardens, or as house 
servants. In the last-mentioned capacity, al- 
though they insist in doing things in their own 
fashion, they are highly esteemed. In wash- 
ing and cooking, while their methods are pe- 
culiar, and in- many respects most amusing, they 
can not be surpassed in the excellence of the 
results produced by the best European domes- 
tics. It may be remarked here, that in all the 
different capacities mentioned, or to be men- 
tioned, the men do the work. Chinamen cook, 
wash, clean, and perform all the services inci- 
dent to a household. As domestics, however, 
they are not altogether reliable, because of one 
peculiarity—they are fond of change; and 
when the whim takes them, they will suddenly 
leave master or mistress, though it may be at 
a most unfortunate juncture. It is simply, “I 
go—me no like—say no more—good-bye.” 

The tobacco business of the Pacific States is 
almost exclusively in the hands of the Chinese. 
The enterprise of these people in that line of 
traffic is evinced by the numbers met with in 
Northern cities who have their stores or stands 
in the most frequented thoroughfares. 

Of the mechanic class, including those who 
are regularly engaged, and those who pick up 
odd jobs and do anything they can find to do, 
there are probably not less than 10,000. These 
are chiefly residents of the cities, and are strik- 
ingly apt in acquiring a knowledge of a trade. 
The woolen mills are chiefly stocked with 
them, and they are also employed to a large 
extent as laborers on new buildings. In com- 
merce and general trade about 6,000 are en- 
gaged, some of whom have accumulated con- 
siderable property. As business men, they 
show much enterprise and tact; in fact, are 
said to compare well in shrewd bargaining 
with the proverbial Yankee or the close Dutch- 
man. 

Our illustration, fig. 1, represents the .well-to- 
do Chino-Californian merchant. ‘There is in 
his appearance as much of easy, satisfied com- 





fort as can be well represented in an engraving. 
Fig. 2 represents a younger man, also of the 
merchant class, but an out-of-door operator. 
He has to some extent Americanized himself 
by the adoption of trowsers and blouse. 














Fie. 1.—MERcHANT. 


The great mass of the ordinary grade of 
Chinamen is found in the mining districts, 
where they busy themselves in the “ diggings,” 
or.“ set up” as washermen, gardeners, and ser- 





Fie. 2.—Broxer. 


vants. Upward of 25,000 are estimated to be 
thus employed. , 

There are about 1,000 who practice as physi- 
cians. Many of these exhibit much skill in 
ascertaining: the condition of a patient and the 





location of an internal disease. In judging 
the pulse they try both wrists. Their mode of 
treatment is far inferior to the enlightened 
medical systems of the present day, yet consid- 
ering their primitive notigns, the “ Celestial” 
physicians do remarkably well. 

Society with them is anything but good. 
They huddle together in very small rooms, the 
women appearing to be specially related to no 
particular men. Abroad among the American 
residents, they preserve a quiet and deferential 
demeanor. They preserve their national fond- 
ness for shows and amusements; in fact, a the- 
ater in San Francisco is supported by them. 

Some attention is paid to the education of 
their children in schools, where the English 
language is the chief element of instruction. 
There are also several hospitals, under the 
management of companies or corporations or- 
ganized for the purpose,—such are the See-Up, 
the Quy-Sheon-Tong, and the Lack-Sheon com- 
panies. 

Companies or associations are also formed 
for taking care of the sick within certain dis- 
tricts of country, and for shipping the dead to 
their native land. 

The custom of sending the dead to China is 
with the California Chinese a sacred obligation. 
They believe that, at the resurrection, when 
Josh comes for their families, they must all be 
with them to enter the better land, and that 
those unlucky persons whose bones lie far 
from their friends are likely to be left behind, 
the spoil of the evil spirit. Once in three 
years the remains of the dead are shipped in 
boxes. Sometimes the collection awhiting 
transportation amounts to several hundred. 
It is said that the cost of sending these bodies 
is nearly one hundred dollars each. Very few 
women are thus sent back. 

They usually have. large funerals, on which 
occasion a feast is spread for the company. 
Hogs, goats, chickens, cakes, and fruit consti- 
tute a variety which is usually well patronized 
by the sorrowful friends of the departed. A 
funeral service is performed by a priest, who 
waves a yellow gourd and chants a dismal 
dirge. Music of the harsh and noisy national 
type is also an accompaniment of the service. 

It can not be expected that the Chinese will 
exert much influence on political affairs so long 
as they so tenaciously cling to the ancient cus- 
toms and exclusive notions of their native 
country. As they are, if rightly managed, 
they may be made conducive to the material 
growth and prosperity of the Pacific States. 
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